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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—»>——_ 
R. EDWARD WHITE BENSON, ninety-fifth Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was on a visit to Mr. Glad- 
stone at Hawarden, died on Sanday morning while kneeling 
in Hawarden Church, either from apoplexy or the bursting 
of an aneurism. The cause of death was so plain, and the 
circumstances so clear, that the doctors had no hesitation in 
granting a certificate, and thus avoiding the distressing 
formalities of a coroner’s inquest. Dr. Benson, who was 
sixty-seven, was supposed at the time to be in full health, but 
he had overworked himself, and had been greatly moved, even 
excited, by his reception in Ireland, where the Disestablished 
Church felt itself greatly honoured and soothed by his 
friendly visit. His death is the loss to the Anglican Church 
of a man who was worthy to fill its highest position. 
Not remarkable as a theologian, and surpassed by many 
of his clergy in eloquence, Dr. Benson may still be 
ranked among the greater Archbishops, for he was a great 
ecclesiastical lawyer, he understood ecclesiastical states- 
manship, and without any priestly arrogance he could claim 
and maintain for his own a grand position among the Churches 
of the world. His judgment in the Lincoln case ended a 
deplorable contention which at one time rendered a schism not 
impossible. It was almost avowedly a politic decision, but it 
had the rare good fortune of moving all concerned to a peaceful 
acquiescence. As Master of Wellington College and as 
Bishop of Truro Dr. Benson displayed unusual administrative 
skill; but the business of an English Archbishop is rather 
that of a diplomatist than an administrator, and Dr. Benson, 
by his wide knowledge, fine temper, and devotion to his 
Church, was unusually fitted for the part. 








The death of the Archbishop throws upon Lord Salisbury 
a task which he is understood to regard with extreme 
aversion. He has at once to conciliate the Queen, who, as 
head of the Church, has a direct and personal interest in the 
ecclesiastical thrones; he has to soothe, or at least not to 
irritate, widely divergent parties; and he has to satisfy his 
own conscience that he is doing the best he can for the Church 
and the nation. No Prime Minister ever quite knows who 
will bear best the white light which is so steadily turned 
on an Archbishop of Canterbury, and there is not just 
now an ecclesiastic who, like Dean Church when Mr. 
Gladstone offered him the lofty seat, unhappily in vain, 
possesses by the consent of all men all the necessary qualifi- 
cations. There are too many influences at work for prophecy 
to be safe, but the public and the profession are both fixing 
their eyes upon Dr. Creighton, who represented the Anglican 
Church in the Coronation at Moscow. The Archbishop of 
York is seldom translated, the Bishop of Winchester would 
Probably, with his imperfect health, shrink from the posi- 








by Lord Crewe, Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bryce, Sir 
R. Reid, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Birrell, Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. 


{ John Wilson, Mr. Pease, and a large number of other impor- 


tant members of the party. Lord Rosebery is said to have 
received a great ovation when he entered the hall, but opinions 
differ as to the effect of his speech on the audience. As will 
be seen by our correspondence columns, one of those who 
heard him evidently regards the speech as greatly increasing 
Lord Rosebery’s prestige, while another considers the 
speech a failure. Time will show which is right, but there 
can be no doubt as to the speech being a great oratorical 
triumph. Lord Rosebery was always a very pleasant and very 
persuasive speaker, but the speech of Friday week goes beyond 
any previous performance. Considering the speaker’s objects 
and the circumstances in which he found himself, it must be 
pronounced a masterly effort. 


Lord Rosebery’s main thesis was of course the Armenian 
question, and upon this there is the most extraordinary con- 
flict of opinion as to what he meant. We can only express 
our own judgment, which we have elsewhere justified by 
textual quotations. We understand him to say that while 
the brutalities practised on the Armenians have been much 
worse than the public knows of, and excite in him the liveliest 
horror, the fate of the Armenians is only one in a thousand 
English interests; that the Cyprus Convention does not exist, 
having expired from neglect and the refasal of the Sultan 
to keep his promises; that the Powers of Europe are mad 
with jealousy at our annexation of two million square 
miles in twelve years; that we have not “digested” these 
acquisitions yet; and that consequently the supreme interest 
of the Empire is peace. Lord Rosebery would consequently 
do nothing except in concert with the whole of Europe, think- 
ing that the public has revised its old judgment of Russia 
much too hastily. He ridicules the suggestion of stopping 
the Cyprus tribute, and considers the withdrawal of the 
British Ambassador as only “an affront, leading to war.” 
We can understand those who say that the speech was the 
speech of a statesman, though we do not agree, but how any- 
body can believe that Lord Rosebery did not throughout 
argue that it was the interest of Great Britain to throw the 
Armenians to the wolves we are unable to comprehend. 
“ You are shockingly ill-used,” says the policeman; “I never 
see anybody used so horrid, but that man there and his pals 
are too much for policemen.” 


After thus dealing with public affairs, Lord Rosebery made 
his personal statement. It was not the attacks of the news- 
papers which had driven him from public life. The Armenian 
question was only the last straw,—“ the last of a series of 
incidents.” The position of a Peer leading the Liberal party 
was very difficult. It was riding a horse without reins. A 
man could only succeed in such a position by obtaining “ very 
exceptional support, very exceptional loyalty, and very excep- 
tional co-operation.” Perhaps he was wrong to expect it. At 
any rate he did not receive it. Of the differences, of which 
Armenia was the last, he would take three,—the defeat of his 
Government by its own followers immediately after its 
formation, the rejection of his advice in favour of concen- 
tration, and Mr. Gladstone’s intervention. It was very diffi- 
cult to find “ the particular kind of political twins” that could 
act together in the position of leaders of the two Houses when 
the Prime Minister was a Peer. “My position was so ham- 
pered that it had almost become untenable.” He had kept 
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his position almost beyond the conditions of dignity and self- 
respect because of the urgent representations of his friends. In 
fact, ever since the General Election those colleagues had had 
his resignation in their hands. Turning to his colleagues he 
thanked Mr. Asquith by name as being in special political 
communion with him. Of him he also said,—‘ His rare 
combination of head and heart will conduct him to the 
highest office of the State.” Lord Rosebery ended his speech 
by congratulating himself that he was laying down his leader- 
ship where he had taken it up,—i.ec., in Edinburgh. Mr. 
Asquith, in response to loud calls, said a few words of regret 
at the step Lord Rosebery had taken. The most memorable 
part of his speech was the remark that when a contract had 
been made it was not in the power of either party to the 
contract to put an end to it at his own will, “and the voice of 
the other party has not been heard.” 


It is pretty clear that the Liberal party as a whole 
accepts Lord Rosebery’s resignation with calmness, looks 
to Sir William Harcourt as leader in the Commons, 
and as regards the general leadership proposes to await 
developments. The average men who speak hesitate a good 
deal, and the National Liberal Federation on Wednesday 
passed a resolution which praises Lord Rosebery, while 
hinting that his resignation was due to his “earnest desire to 
promote unity,”—rather a curious deliverance. Sir William 
Harcourt has telegraphed a denial of the rumour that he 
intends to resign, and the rather absurd suggestion that Mr. 
Gladstone should again resume his headship of the party is 
generally discredited. This is probably wise policy, but one 
cannot but suspect that the deep feeling of irritation among 
politicians whose real feeling is that “ Rosebery was not a 
success, but he has been badly jockeyed,” will manifest itself 
in debate. One thing is clear, at all events. There never 
was a situation in which a young man with the power in him 
could spring so rapidly and easily to the front. The Liberals 
throughout the Empire are sighing for a master, 


Mr. Asquith spoke to his constituents at Wormit on 
Monday night. After affirming that Lord Rosebery’s re- 
signation was due to no sudden resolution, he declared that 
the party would have to determine in course of time “ not 
only by what persons but under what conditions and in what 
direction they mean to be led.” The notion that Lord 
Rosebery had designated him (Mr. Asquith) as successor to 
the leadership was absurd. They must believe very little of 
what they heard about the mancuvres of X Y and Z, and of 
“imaginary rivalries and fancy candidatures.” When the 
time comes to decide the leadership it will be found “not so 
much a matter of persons as of purposes,”’—rather a dark 
saying considering that Mr. Asquith did not suggest that 
Lord Rosebery differed from his colleagues as to the 
party policy. Mr. Asquith went on to refer to political pro- 
grammes in language which must have made the blood of the 
wirepullers who look upon the Newcastle programme as 
one of the greatest triumphs of human wisdom, boil with 
indignation. The plan of presenting to the country, “with a 
view of fascinating the attention and judgment of the 
electorate, not a policy but a catalogue,” was injurious to 
both parties. Broad and simple principles, “not the paltry 
and transient expediencies of the hour,” ought to be the tests 
by which the party should judge the jostling crowd of causes 
and cries which are constantly competing for its favour. The 
general tone of Mr. Asquith’s speech lends colour to the 
rumour that he has entered the Rosebery camp. The portion 
of the speech dealing with foreign affairs was remarkable for 
its insistence upon the fact that he, Mr. Asquith, was in 
agreement with Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt on 
the Armenian question. Mr. Asquith only differed as to the 
Cyprus Convention, which he would repudiate. 


We are assured, on what seems to us good authority, that 
an emotion is spreading through the States of the Union 
which will materially affect Mr. Bryan’s chances, This is 
an emotion of pride. His followers resist the argument from 
morality, alleging that to be bankrupt is not to steal, but 
they are aware that their opponents think the remonetisation 
of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 dishonest, and this consideration 
galls them to the bone. Americans, they declare, shall not 
be described as a repudiating people. The Republican 





———— 
managers have been clever enough to detect the strength of 
this sentiment, and their orators and journalists everywhere 
announce that “this great nation” proposes to pay its debts 
in the coin expected by its creditors. It is said that this view 
which appeals to American sensitiveness as regards external 
opinion, will carry over hundreds of thousands of votes, On 
the other band, we note that Republicans are quoting old wire. 
pullers like Senator Quay, as if they trusted “the machine” 
rather than the people. 


An absurd rumonr, which is not however quite new, received 
on Wednesday an amount of belief not very creditable to. 
British intelligence. It was affirmed that the Government 
of Washington, which has grave cause of complaint against 
the Sultan for allowing houses to be wrecked belonging to 
the American missionaries in Kharput, had resolved to send 
a man-of-war to Constantinople, and that if it were denied 
admission into the Sea of Marmora an American squadron, 
supported by the British, French, and Russian fleets, would 
force the Dardanelles. In other words, the European Powers 
had persuaded the American Government to be the active 
agent in coercing the Sultan. The plan suggested is, of 
course, wholly opposed to the American policy of not 
interfering in Europe, and to the fact that the American 
squadron, though it consists of three powerful cruisers, is 
wholly inadequate to the task assigned it, that of running 
the gauntlet of all the forts and batteries erected to protect 
the thirty-mile strip of narrow water called the Dardanelles, 
What had occurred was that the Americans asked permission 
to station a gunboat in the Bosphorus as the other great 
Powers do, and that the Sultan had refused. If it is resolved 
to extort compliance by force, which is improbable, Mr, 
Terrell would order the squadron to threaten Alexandretta 
or Smyrna, not to force the Dardanelles. The latter opera- 
tion is a most serious one, and if it failed the ships which 
passed while the Turkish batteries still existed would be 
caught as in a trap. 


The state of affairs in Madagascar is most deplorable. The 
brigand tribes, whom the Hovas kept down or bribed, finding 
the Hova authority destroyed, have broken loose, have becn 
joined by many of the Hovas who, in their rage at the French 
occupation, have relapsed into heathenism, and are completely 
destroying all vestiges of civilisation in the country districts. 
Hundreds of churches have been destroyed, the very suburbs 
of the capital are plundered, and all means of communication 
from place to place, without an armed escort, are suspended. 
It is very doubtful whether the Queen and the Hovas are 
loyal, and quite certain that the French garrison, which con- 
sists mainly of Senegalese, is hopelessly insufficient. The 
authorities in Paris are talking of a second expedition, but 
even if it starts, and is successful, it must be supported by a 
permanent garrison, and the Foreign Office shrinks from 
asking the Chamber for the necessary money. The alternative 
policy is to replace the Queen in power, “ concentrate” all 
Frenchmen in Tamatave, and thus, in fact, abandon the island 
while retaining a nominal possession, and it is by no means 
certain that this course will not be adopted. The French 
Government dare not station a large body of conscripts 
permanently in Madagascar. The men would die too fast of 
heart-break, and the peasantry, whose children were sacrificed, 
would begin to hate the Republic. 


The French Government have refused to extradite Tynan, 
and he has been released unconditionally. It is stated 
that the grounds for this decision were:—(1) The descrip- 
tion of “No. 1” does not agree with Tynan’s appearance ; 
(2) even if the identity were proved, the evidence against him 
is too weak to jastify extradition; (3) in any case the 
decennial period of “prescription” covers the Phenix Park 
murders committed in 1882. Tynan may therefore return to 
America or, we presume, if he likes may continue to arrange 
dynamite plots from any hotel in Boulogne or Calais which 
will take him in. The laws against the use of dynamite are 
evidently very ineffectual. Why cannot the nations agree 
that the use of dynamite or conspiracy to use dynamite shall 
forfeit in every case the right of asylum? Of course, the 
proof would have to be strict, but society ought to put 
special stamp of abhorrence on the dynamiter. 


It is stated that the American Venezuela Commission is 
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about to report, and to report in a sense hostile tothe British 
case. The statement is to some extent supported by the very 
serious view of the situation evidently entertained by Sir 
Edward Clarke. Speaking at York on Thursday, he pointed 
out that we had been told in explicit terms that if the Com- 
mission decided against our claim the American people would 
insist upon this country accepting that decision. “That 
decision,” he went on, “would be against this country, not 
because it was a hostile Commission, but because he believed 
no honest and impartial arbitrator or Commission could 
decide in favour of the claims of this country upon the 
evidence.” If there was any foundation for the statements 
in the Blue-book, and if the contention there set forth 
was “the real and moderate contention of Venezuela,” 
then between us and Venezuela there should be im- 
mediate negotiation. There should be consent to arbitra- 
tion at once, and this country should be prepared to accept 
the consequences of such an arbitration in the delimita- 
tion of a line which, after all, mattered very little. “If the 
decision of the Commission was against us—as he said it 
must be and ought to be—and if it was attempted to be 
forced upon us by a Presidential Message there would 
be a passionate feeling of resentment aroused among our 
people, the consequences of which would be serious to 
both countries, and that was why, at this moment, we 
were in what he conceived to be a serious risk.” Against 
this very alarmist view of the matter must be placed Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s declaration that the negotiations 
with America are going on satisfactorily. If that is so, our 
Government must have determined to anticipate the decision 
of the Commission by some general agreement with America. 


The Sirdar, Major Wingate, and Slatin Pasha have reached 
Cairo, where they will remain for the present,—a proof that 
Egypt will digest the province of Dongola before she makes 
another move. Meantime, the news from Merawi—Meroe, 
“where the shadow both way falls”—the furthest point 
occupied, shows that Major Tudway and his camelmen are 
sweeping the desert, while the gunboat ‘Tamai’ is busy 
patrolling the river. An interesting item of news is that the 
friendly Arab chief who was ordered to advance from Murad 
Wells has effected his junction with the Camel Corps without 
difficulty. If our readers will look at the map, they will 
realise what this means, and how rapidly and completely the 
waters of the Mahdist flood are abating. The villages on the 
Nile as they fall in are described as showing intense delight 
at their salvation. Meantime, numbers of Soudanese are con- 
stantly coming in and asking to be enlisted, This addition 
to the supply of fighting blacks is by no means the least 
satisfactory part of recent events. 


The Russian Press grows more friendly, and the French 
follows suit, but the German Press, probably under instigation 
from very high quarters, is angrier than ever. It is of course 
delighted with Lord Rosebery’s confession that Great Britain 
has grabbed so much that the country can no longer fight, 
and suggests that we should retreat in Africa to the Cape 
Colony,—that is, surrender Zanzibar, Shiré, Rhodesia, and 
Bechuanaland, doubtless to German settlers. The references 
to Zanzibar are, and are intended to be, peculiarly irritating, 
for Zanzibar was sold to us at the price of Heligo- 
land, which these sharp practitioners do not propose to 
resign, We agree with the Times that they are producing 
one marked result, the extinction of the old friendliness 
between Great Britain and Germany. Even the popular 
conception of the German character is altering, people here 
now reading into it an amount of jealous spite from which 
it was supposed to be entirely free. The Germans are capable, 
if their newspapers indicate their true feeling—which we 
doubt—of going to war to get a profitable contract. We 
hope the feeling will pass, but it will affect foreign politics, 
and some English alliances. 


The failure of the ordinary rains in India is, we fear, pro- 
ducing a serious situation. At a meeting of the Legislative 
Council in Simla on Thursday Mr. Woodburn acknowledged 
that distress would probably be sharp in about half of the 
North-West Provinces and the Punjab and throughout the 
old kingdom of Oude. That means, on a rough calculation, 
a region inhabited by thirty millions of people. Both he 





himself and the Viceroy deprecated panic and exaggeration, 
but it is evident that they think the danger imminent and 
serious. Preparations are already made for relief works, 
considerable grants have been made to the local Govern- 
ments, and all subordinate authorities have been directed 
to show energy in collecting supplies. Fortunately there is 
no failure of crops in Southern India, and the surprising 
fact has been discovered that wheat from California can be 
delivered in Kurrachee at rates which the people can pay. 
Delivery from Kurrachee is, however, rather slow. It is, 
indeed, the problem of delivery which will embarrass the 
Indian Government. They can get wheat from a dozen 
different sources—England for one—but the wheat must be 
distributed into villages accustomed to grow their own food, 
and divided by the breadth of kingdoms from the railway 
centres. Light tramways are the things wanted, but how they 
are to be laid in the time we do not see. That the Govern- 
ment will do all that a Government familiar with huge com- 
missariat problems can do is certain, but distress for food 
among millions so scattered would tax the German S taf. 





The annual address by the President of the Incorporated 
Law Society, Mr. Addison, given on Tuesday, strikes us as 
above the average of such speeches. It shows the usual 
jealousy of legal reform in the matter of land transfer, but is 
free from the exaggerated talk sometimes indulged in regard- 
ing that measure. Mr. Addison prefers the Incorporated 
Law Society’s Bill for cheapening the transfer of land to that 
proposed by the late Government. If we understand him, the 
proposal is to give the owner of the legal estate an absolute 
right to sell. The holders of equitable interests are merely to 
have the right to pursue the purchase-money when it comes 
into the vendor’s hands. The purchaser will have no concern 
with them. When he has paid his money and got his deed he 
will be free from all anxiety, even as to Death-duties in 
arrear. There will, however, be a register for cautions or 
caveats, which may be put on by any owner of an equitable 
interest. This will ensure that he will receive notice and be 
able to prevent the purchase-money being made away with. 
The President also condemned the tendency of modern 
legislation in regard to imposing too strict limitations on 
directors. “Careful men,” he said, “will not allow their 
names to appear as directors if the duty is cast on them of 
verifying accurately every statement, and satisfying them- 
selves that no fact which could possibly be held material had 
been omitted.” Surely this is rather a dangerous argument. 
We do not see why men should be encouraged to become 
directors by giving them immunity for acts of negligence. 
The pay they receive should cover the risk. 


The Daily News of Thursday quotes from a newly published 
magazine, The Far East, some astonishing statistics of suicide 
in Japan. No disgrace attaches to self-slaughter among the 
Japanese, with the result that, on the average, about 4,606 
males and nearly 3,000 females commit suicide every year. 
In the years under review—i.c., 1890-94—14,799 men and 6,188 
women hanged themselves; 5,269 men and 6,825 women 
drowned themselves; 1,234 men and 597 women performed 
“the happy despatch” with knives or swords; 390 men and 
82 women shot themselves; 266 men and 131 women took 
poison ; and 1,072 men and 349 women killed themselves in mis- 
cellaneous fashions. July in particular, and the summer months 
in general, are, as in Europe, the favourite times for suicide. 
Most curious are the causesof suicide. It appears that 10,049 
of the men and 6,782 of the women committed snicide through 
madness; 5,338 men and 1,986 women through “ distress or 
grief regarding means of living, or some misfortune;” 2,610 
men and 1,674 women through “ bodily suffering (sickness); ” 
782 men and 1,107 women through “love and affection; ” 
1,036 men and 363 women through “remorse and shame.” 
The rest of the analysis is too long to quote, but it is curious 
to notice that no suicides are directly attributed to what 
Bacon called “niceness and satiety,”—i.c., ennui. Is this 
merely defective analysis or do the Japanese not feel any 
horror or weariness to do the same thing so often? They 
are a wonderful people the Japanese, but this readiness to 
desert their posts is not a healthy sign. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday, 1083. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S DELIVERANCE. 


La. ROSEBERY has, indeed, as he promised, cleared 

the air,—of most of the Armenian people. We do 
not see how any one can read his Edinburgh speech with- 
out perceiving clearly that he is opposed to isolated action 
on the part of Great Britain in the Armenian quarrel, 
disinclined to offer Russia heavy terms for her assistance, 
resolute against the denunciation cf the Cyprus Conven- 
tion, full of scorn at the proposal to withdraw our 
Ambassador, and convinced that the Armenian question 
is not for this country one of those which would justify 
any large risk. He does, indeed, welcome the agitation, 
because he thinks it will help to prove the disinterestedness 
of the country, and he expresses, being a kindly man and 
a Scotchman, his horror of the brutalities perpetrated on 
Armenians, brutalities of which he knows, as he admits, 
far more than his audience, because he has read the 
suppressed Consular reports ; but all the same “ the policy 
of this country consists, if you like it, of a thousand 
portions or a thousand interests, and we cannot allow 
nine hundred and ninety-nine of these portions or interests 
to be sacrificed to the remaining one, however important 
that one may be.” The destruction of the Armenian 
people is only, he implies, a thousandth part of the 
concern to Great Britain that her general policy is, 
or, in other words, that destruction is, when con- 
templated from a proper height of statesmanship, 
rather an insignificant affair. What other meaning 
can those words—and remember Lord Rosebery is a 
master of words as well as an experienced diplomatist— 
be made to bear? Suppose he had said them to Russia or 
to Turkey, and he has said them to both, and to all the 
world beside. The real evil to be dealt with—for he admits 
the existence of an evil, though he minimises the political 
importance of the one now oppressing the national conscience 
—is that Turks govern Turkey, and that evil, he says, 
covers such an area, and involves issues arousing so much 
jealousy, that Great Britain is powerless to deal with it. 
There must be a concert of all Europe, which Lord Rose- 
bery knows quite well we shall never obtain. “ I advocate 
concerted action as the only solid, safe, and effectual 
method of dealing with this question. I deprecate any 
other method as both futile and dangerous. Against any 
other which may imply the solitary intervention of 
England, I will raise my voice and my strength as long as 
I have voice and strength to exert. I am not less haunted 
than you are by the horrors of Armenia, by the horrors 
that have transformed an earthly paradise into an 
organised hell. For all that, I would not attempt to do 
away with those horrors by adding to them a horror a 
hundredfold greater. We are a great nation and a just 
nation; but, to employ the fine phrase of Mr. Gladstone, 
‘we do not wield the sword of the Almighty.’ It is not 
ours to dispense in this world universally the punishment 
of wrong and the reward of right. We have to balance, 
as it were, between two evils, and of the two I cannot 
balance between the evil of Armenian massacre alone and 
the evil of Armenian massacre plus European war. There 
is no doubt a certain concord that reigns over the aspeet 
of Europe at this moment. But that concord is chiefly 
directed, not in your favour, but against you.” 

What do those measured and eloquent words mean if 
they do not mean this,—that unless the whole of Europe 
moves in concert against Turkey, it will probably move 
against Great Britain? As for making an agreement 
with Russia, Lord Rosebery asks why the popular feeling 
has so changed, why we have forgotten the administrative 
methods of Russia, methods which he illustrates by the 
cases of the Poles, the Jews, and the Stundist Dissenters, 
the obvious intention being to imply that the Russian 
despotism is hardly to be preferred to the Turkish. As 
to any less drastic method of interference, exeept indeed 
by advice, Lord Rosebery pours scorn on all suggestions. 
He will not denounce the Cyprus Convention because 
it is dead, so dead that there is no dishonour in not 
acting on its provisions,—a statement so opposed 
to the facts that at this moment every Russian 
quotes that Convention as the grand reason against 
Russian interference, alleging that even if they inter- 
fere the Convention binds us to prevent their obtaining 








their reward. The withdrawal of the Ambassador he 
deprecates as being only an “affront” to the Sultan 

leading possibly to war, and rendering the action of the 
Concert nearly impossible ; while in speaking of the pro- 

posal, no doubt a silly proposal, to stop the tribute of 
Cyprus, he grows actually sarcastic. That tribute ig. 
pledged to the bondholders, and he asks if the Sultan 
will care for injuries inflicted upon them. You might ag. 
well, he says—borrowing an epigram from Sydney Smith 
—tickle a tortoise’s back to make it laugh. Every plan, 
in fact, as yet suggested is rejected, and Lord Rosebery 
has no other to propose. England is to make the Triple 
Alliance and the Dual Alliance pull together if she can, 
and to set them on the task of partitioning the Turkish 
Empire; or, if that is not possible, is to remain quiescent, 
and watch the extirpation of the Armenian people, as the 
Americans are doing, and as Lord Rosebery believes the 
free Colonies would all rather that we did. This counsel 
is for the future as well as for the present, would hold. 
good even if the Sultan cleaned Broussa of Armenians, as 
his advisers are believed to be meditating, or even, so far as: 
appears, if he slaughtered out all Europeans in Constanti- 
nople, as his spokesmen all threaten he will do, should active 
interference be so much as imminent. For, and on this 
point Lord Rosebery rose to genuine and even lofty elo- 
quence, of all calamities a European war is the most dread- 
ful, especially for this country, which, in Lord Rosebery’s: 
judgment, so far from being stronger for the recent expan- 
sion of its Empire, is far weaker. Here are the speaker's. 
own words, taken from the Times’ report, which was 
evidently intended to be verbatim :— 

“For the last twenty years, still more during the last twelve, 
you have been laying your hands, with almost frantic eagerness, 
on every tract of territory adjacent to your own or desirable. 
from any point of view which you thought it desirable to take, 
That has had two results. I daresay it has been quite right; but 
it has had two results, The first result is this,—that you have 
excited to an almost intolerable degree the envy of other 
colonising nations, and that, in the case of many countries, or 
several countries rather, which were formerly friendly to you, 
you can reckon, in consequence of your Colonial policy, whether 
right or wrong—and I myself am supposed to be rather a sinner 
in that respect—you can reckon not on their active benevolence, 
but on their active malevolence. And, secondly, you have: 
acquired so enormous a mass of territory that it will be years 
before you can settle it or control it, or make it capable of defence, 
or make it amenable to the arts of your administration. Have you 
any notion what it is that you have added to the Empire in the last 
few years? I havetaken the trouble to make a computation whick 
I believe to be correct. In twelve years you have added to the 
Empire, whether in the shape of actual annexation or of dominion, 
or what is called a sphere of influence, 2,600,000 square miles of 
territory. I observe you sigh. Whether it is with a sense of 
repletion or relief at hearing you have so much undigested empire 
about you I will not stop to inquire; but just compare these- 
figures. It will show you more clearly what you have done. 
While the area of the United Kingdom—England, Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, the Channel Islands, and so forth—has 120,000 
square miles, therefore to the 120,000 square miles of the United 
Kingdom, which is part of your Empire, you have added during 
the past twelve years twenty-two areas as large as that United 
Kingdom itself. I say this, that that marks out for many years 
a policy from which you cannot depart if you would. You may 
be compelled to draw the sword—I hope you may not be—but the. 
foreign policy of Great Britain until its territory is consolidated, 
filled up, settled, civilised, must inevitably be a policy of peace.” 


England, in short, ought not to fight for the Armenians 
because war in Europe would be a worse misfortune than 
the extirpation of a Christian people, and because also she 
has become too weak to fight successfully, having scattered 
her strength so greatly that unless directly attacked her 
only possible policy is peace. And the man who says 
this has been Foreign Secretary, and knows that his 
statement will be read with exultation in all the 
Cabinets of Europe, and especially in that of Con- 
stantinople. 

We would ask our readers gravely and soberly whether 
they would now trust the destinies of the Empire to Lord 
Rosebery’s hands. We ask without the smallest arri¢re 
pensée, for we supported Lord Rosebery’s accession to the 
Premiership; we not only recognise but fully enjoy his 
gifts as an orator, and we would rather but for this 
speech have seen the Liberal party led by him than by 
Sir William Harcourt, in whom we are able to recognise 
only a gladiator statesman. But we see in every sentence 
of this speech the traces of the defect which we have 
recently denounced in Lord Rosebery’s civil policy, an 
inherent and incurable want of moral nerve and capacity 
of final decision. We had expected those qualities from 
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we believe, also expected them, and 
they are not there. With much that Lord Rosebery said 
as a map of reflection we heartily agree. Like him we 
believe that to fight all Europe is a course which could be 
risked only if our existence as a Great Power was at stake. 
Like him we believe, but unlike him we have for twelve 
ears preached, the doctrine that it was madness to let 
the Empire grow so fast unless our military force was 
allowed to grow pari passu with it. Like him we object 
to little cures for the Armenian trouble, little threats 
addressed to the Sultan, and little warnings like the with- 
drawal of our Ambassador. But we utterly repudiate the 
policy to which these reflections lead Lord Rosebery, and 
would prefer any alliances, or any sacrifices for the 
increase of our own military strength and security, to 
sitting down groaning but inert, with a confession that 
Britam has grown too fat ever again to make an 
exertion at the call either of civilisation or of her own 
honour. Is that attitude, an attitude as of an over- 
_gorged lion powerless because of his very feasts, the 
fitting one for the close of the Victorian Era? We do not 
believe that the British people, when once it has realised 
what the attitude is, will think so for an hour. 


ies as all Whigs, 





THE IMMINENT DANGER OF THE GLADSTONIAN 
PARTY. 


IR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH was too plain-spoken 
S for politeness when he compared the present difficulties 
in the Gladstonian party with those occasioned by the 
split among the Nationalists. Besides, the analogy was 
exaggerated. Bad as is the position from a party point 
of view, there is no reason to expect that either Mr. 
Healy’s language or his tactics will be imitated in the 
English section of the Home-rule party. But though 
there is no fear of a new Committee-room No. 15, it is 
impossible to deny that the condition of the party is 
extremely serious. One must not be misled by the 
apparent politeness of the two sections. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, with his wonderful insight into the character of 
his countrymen, has told us that “it never really matters 
till the English grow polite.’ That is absolutely true. 
The fact that Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt 
are so frigidly polite, and avoid even mentioning each 
other’s names for fear of being betrayed into something 
insulting, is not a sign of modified hostility, but of intense 
and burning hatred. There is a volcano under the ice. 
Things, in a word, are quite as bad when the Home-rule 
Liberals are bowing very low and carefully begging each 
other’s pardon, as when the Nationalists talk of “ gutter 
sparrows,” “melancholy humbugs,” and the like. Each 
race has its special way of showing anger, high feeling, and 
hate and jealousy. The Irish do it by wild and loud talk, 
and by breathing out fire and threatenings. We do it by 
turning pale, keeping very still and saying very little, and 
refusing to mention the names of our enemies, But after 
all the signs by which feeling is expressed are merely 
signs, and one set does not necessarily mean more than 
the other. The man who says, “I can hardly credit that 
assertion,” may be far more deeply and bitterly moved 
than the man who talks about “infamous lies” or “ the 
mendacity of hell.” No one, then, must think that there 
1s no fear of any real breach among the Liberal Home- 
rulers because they are so quiet and use such carefully 
worded phrases about each other. 

As far as we can gather, the situation at present is as 
follows. Lord Rosebery has resigned the leadership, and 
18 Waiting to see what will happen next. He has not by 
any means abandoned political life or given up the idea of 
taking a great share in public affairs. If he had he would 
have said so in so many words when he made his great 
speech. Instead, the whole drift of his speech pointed to 
his remaining in politics. But Lord Rosebery did not merely 
refrain from saying that he was going to leave politics. 
He also refrained from saying that he would if necessary 
serve under Sir William Harcourt or continue to co-operate 
with him for the good of the party. This would have been the 
natural thing for Lord Rosebery to say had he intended to 
sink all old differences, and to allow the natural development 
of the situation to secure the chief place in the party as a 
Whole to the leader in the House of Commons. Had 
Lord Rosebery been willing that such a solution should 
be found for the present crisis he would, of course, have 
said so. He had, indeed, a great temptation to adopt such 





an attitude. The appearance of magnanimity would have 
been very great, and all men like to appear magnanimous, 
and besides a very shrewd blow would have been dealt at 
his enemy, Sir William Harcourt. People could not have- 
helped saying, “ See what a different spirit Lord Rosebery. 
shows. He is not the man to undermine his chief. In 
spite of tremendous provocation he sacrifices his ow 
feelings to the good of the party.” Lord Rosebery 
must, of course, have taken all these matters into con- 
sideration, and have seen quite as clearly as we can the 
advantage of these tactics. That he did not adopt them, 
but contented himself with the conventional remark that 
he would bow to any decision that might be come to by his 
party, is a sign that he has not abandoned the fight with 
Sir William Harcourt,—that, in fact, he has only stepped 
back to get a better spring. The struggle, then, between 
Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt has not been 
put an end to even for the time. It has merely been. 
accentuated. Lord Rosebery has resigned, but he has. 
shown no willingness to allow Sir William Harcourt to 
take his place, nor has he expressed any determination 
not to be rechosen as leader of the party. This is a 
situation of sufficient seriousness, but it does not ex- 
haust the difficulties of the position. As was inevitable- 
from the character of Lord Rosebery’s speech, men have 

begun to range themselves into hostile camps behind the 
two combatants. Had Lord Rosebery declared in unmis-- 
takable terms that he would have no party formed of his. 
adherents, it might have been possible to stop this process 
of ranging the hosts. As it is, the “ ranging” has begun. 

Mr. Asquith, by his appearance on Lord Rosebery’s plat-.- 
form, by his speech that evening, and by the subsequent 

address to his constituents, has clearly shown that he 

must be counted a Roseberyite. The same, we presume, 
must be said of Mr. Bryce and Sir Henry Fowler, who 
also appeared by Lord Rosebery’s side when he made his 
Edinburgh speech. Among the rank-and-file of the 

Members, the process of enlisting under one banner or: 
the other, or else of standing out to see which way the 
cat is going to jump, has been going on steadily. Mean- 

time there is a less anxious, but none the less clear, process: 
of division going on in the constituencies. People are 
beginning to speak and think of themselves as “on 
Rosebery’s side” or “on Harcourt’s side.” And here a 
curious example of men’s political sins finding them 
out is noticeable. It seems by no means unlikely: 
that Scotland as Scotland will take sides with Lord 

Rosebery, and will compel its Members, whether they will 

or not, to support him. Wales, on the other hand, will,. 
it is expected, stand by Sir William Harcourt. If this 
really happens, we shall see the evil spirit of particularism 

raised by the Home-rule cry, helping to split the party. 

Remember that a split on particularist lines is far 

more dangerous than one only involving individuals, 
because it tends to become stereotyped. When Brown,. 
Jones, and Robinson die or retire their animosities die 

with them. Not so a local animosity. If Scotland and 

Wales once learn to fight about the leadership the results. 
will be most disastrous. 


The sources of danger to the Gladstonian party which 
we have just enumerated are serious enough, but even more 
serious is the fact that the force of circumstances is. 
apparently thrusting upon them a leader who will in the 
end prove a source of weakness. If, as seems certain,. 
the managers are afraid to call the party together and 
to ask them to choose another leader, because of the danger 
of an open conflict, Sir William Harcourt will hold the field, 
and is certain, sooner or Jater, to be looked on as the leader 
of the party. But Sir William Harcourt is not the man 
who will ever restore the fortunes of a great political party,. 
—and it is some one who is capable of doing this that the 
Liberal party wants. To ask him to do that is to ask 
him to perform a task which is quite beyond his power.. 
You cannot expect a political advocate, whose main idea is 
to do justice to his brief, to do what is analogous to the- 
work performed by the founder of a dynasty. You can 
ask your lawyer to defend this or that legislative scheme,. 
to abuseand belittle this or that statesman, or tocriticise and 
demolish an opponent’s Government, but it is idle to put 
as his “ instructions ”—“ to remodel Liberal party.” That 


is the sort of thing which cannot be done to order. Tolead 
a great party to victory wants the true statesman’s faculty, . 
and that Sir William Harcourt has not got. We know that. 





we shall be told that we are mistaken, and we shall have. 
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pointed out to us his successes at the Treasury, and still 
more his excellent handling of the Opposition last Session. 
We admit it all fully, but this does not change our opinion 
in the very least. Sir William Harcourt last Session was 
doing the work for which the political advocate is specially 
well suited, and no doubt acquitted himself splendidly. 
But it is not by gaining clever scores off a rival, or by 
making him appear in the wrong when he is really in the 
right, that a great party has its fortunes restored. It was 
not by tactics such as these that Sir Robert Peel remade 
the Tory party when it was crushed by the first Reform 
Bill. He knew how to nurse a languishing party back to 
vigour, but he did it, not by making good points against 
his antagonists, but by convincing the country that he 
and his colleagues were fit to rule. That is what Sir 
William Harcourt will never be able todo. Yet till the 
Isberal party has found a leader who will be able to gain 
the confidence of the country, it can never be restored to 
power,—hardly to place. 





THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


F the character and powers of a man in exalted station 
are to be judged by the manner in which he deals 
with the most critical situation presenting itself during 
the most responsible part of his career—and that is how 
history judges—the name of Benson will rank high on 
the roll of Archbishops of Canterbury. There have been 
few crises inthe modern history of the Church of England 
fraught with graver issues than those involved in the prose- 
cution of Bishop King, of Lincoln, The message of peace 
in regard to things of ritual, which was Archbishop 
Tuit’s legacy to the Church, secured no more than a lull 
in a long and distressing controversy. It began again, 
and in a shape and manner charged with the possibility, 
and even the menace, of disastrous rupture. The high 
position of the culprit selected, doubtless after great de- 
liberation, for the fresh attack of the Church Association, 
the reverence in which his saintly character was held by 
large numbers of the younger clergy who had been under 
his influence at Oxford, and the general effect of previous 
decisions of the Privy Council as to the particular prac- 
tices which he was charged with observing or directly 
countenancing, appeared to create, in combination, a 
strong probability that a judgment would be obtained 
that would place a severe, if not intolerable, strain upon 
the loyalty of a vigorous and influential school in the 
Church. Thus it was that no member of the Church of 
England who cherished a real regard for her unity, what- 
ever his personal predilections in matters of ritual, could 
fail to await the issue of the Lincoln trial with feelings 
of the deepest anxiety. And yet, out of those very 
circumstances which not only seemed to, but did, con- 
stitute the peculiar peril of the situation, there issued 
what still, after five years, appears to have in it the 
elements of a lasting settlement of those disputes which 
for more than a quarter of a century had weakened the 
force of English Christianity and given the enemy almost 
constant reason to blaspheme. That the fact is so is due, 
70 far as men can see and are concerned, primarily and 
mainly to Archbishop Benson. Before him, as Metro- 
politan, his suffragan of Lincoln was cited. He did not 
rush to accept a responsibility so arduous. On the con- 
trary, he refused to issue the citation until the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council had pronounced that he 
had the jurisdiction attributed to him. But, that opinion 
having been given, he entered upon the duty of an 
ecclesiastical judge with a courage and firmness of nerve, 
a mastery alike of principles and of details, and a fine 
balance of mind, which won the admiration of all com- 
petent observers. That he received very valuable aid from 
his assessors, and conspicuously from Bishop Stubbs, in 
his historical treatment of the questions raised by the suit 
against Bishop King, Dr. Benson would have been the 
first to acknowledge. But he and he alone was the judge; 
and the responsibility of the judgment, alike in matter 
and in form, rested only upon him. To him, therefore, 
belongs the honour of having, with serene courage, under- 
taken to review the grounds on which a succession of 
ecclesiastical lawyers of the greatest eminence had, in 
previous suits, dealt with charges similar in nature to 
those brought against the Bishop of Lincoln, and of 
having carried out that review with a comprehensive- 
ness, and stated its results with a clearness and 





cogency, which commanded the adhesion of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, even where previous anti. 
ritual decisions of that august body or of Lord Penzance 
were impugned. Explicitly confirmed on almost every 
point, and unreversed on any, the Archbishop’s judgment 
thus became a charter of rational liberty in ritual to the 
clergy of the Church of England, and a seal to the legiti. 
mate and sober developments of that revival of attention 
to beauty and symbolism in worship which took its rige 
in the Oxford Movement. But Dr. Benson’s service tothe 
Church in connection with the ordering of divine service 
has not, even so, been completely indicated, much legs 
expressed. Alike by the closing words of the great 
judgment itself, and in an impressive address which he 
delivered shortly afterwards to the clergy of the Canter. 
bury diocese, the Archbishop enforced the lesson that 
things which are not unlawful are not therefore, by any 
means, to be regarded as necessarily, and everywhere, ex- 
pedient, and that careful consideration is due from clergy 
to people in matters of ritual, as well as reasonable con. 
fidence from people to clergy. And so, aided by the 
dutiful submission of the Bishop of Lincoln on the points 
on which the judgment went against him—a submission 
which had been much facilitated by the character and 
tone of the judgment and the personality of the judge 
—Archbishop Benson used all his power to prevent the 
development of injurious irritation among the members of 
that earnest and active section of the Church to whom 
the liberty of ritual which he sanctioned was certain to 
seem undesirable and dangerous. 


It may, therefore, be rightly claimed for the late Primate 
that he established peace when the influences making for 
rupture seemed to have revived in a most threatening form, 
and that he did so at the least possible cost in the chilling 
of spiritual zeal and effort in any quarter of the Church. 
It was a great achievement, and it has laid the Church of 
England under a lasting debt to the noble-minded prelate 
whose life ended so abruptly, and yet under circumstances 
of such singular beauty, last Sunday morning. Beside 
that work, the other manifold duties which have been laid 
upon him as Archbishop take very subordinate rank. 
People may differ, perhaps, as to the manner in 
which the course of Anglican policy has been steered 
with reference to the question of enlarged public aid to 
voluntary schools. ‘To our mind Dr. Benson’s line 
on that subject seemed in the main wisely inspired, 
and we are not inclined to attribute to him any blame 
for the failure, so far, of the hopes which had been 
cherished of a satisfactory working settlement of that 
difficulty by the present Government and Parliament. In 
regard to the relations between the Anglican and Roman 
Churches the late Archbishop has been thoroughly English, 
and has not produced upon us the impression of a very 
profound realisation of the breadth of the rifts dividing 
Western Christendom. An intense sense of the pity and the 
mischief of them must possess men’s souls before there can 
be any hope of a movement, however slight, towards the 
healing of these ancient wounds. But here, again, the 
Pope’s decision as to the nullity of Anglican Orders being 
what it is, the possibility of any corporate reconciliation be- 
tween his Church and ours recedes into a remote future ; 
and the late Archbishop, with his serene and cheery assur- 
ance of the rightness of the Anglican position, together 
with his power of winning the confidence of Protestants 
outside the Anglican pale, might well have proved one of 
the best of leaders for the development of the relations of 
his Church in other directions than towards the See of St. 
Peter. It is sad to think of the light which the meeting 
of the Lambeth Conference next year would have been 
sure to have brought from him on that subject. A great 
responsibility rests upon the Prime Minister in regard to 
the recommendation to the Queen of a successor to @ 
Primate so wise, so firm of soul, so full of the qualities 
which win love as well as respect, as was he whom the 
Church of England has lost. But happily there are 
names which would give confidence. That of Creighton 
suggests itself, perhaps, most prominently as borne by the 
prelate who is recognised as having been the worthily 
dignified representative of our Church at the coronation of 
the Czar. Learned, but not academic, of powerful per- 
sonality, and credited with a statesman’s instincts, the 
Bishop of Peterborough, if the selection were by vote, 
would command extensive support, both influential and 
popular. So also, in different spheres, would two others 
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unger prelates, Bishops Jayne and Talbot, who 

oy \aient well in the heart of the West Riding how 
yital are the services which the Church of England may 
render towards the solution of the great social problems of 
our day. Happily the selection is not by vote, and Lord 
Salisbury, in consultation with her Majesty, may be 
trusted to make a wise and worthy choice to the great 
post which is so suddenly and sadly vacant. There 
would be something original and striking, as well as in 
consonance With the spirit of the last mission so happily 
discharged by Dr. Benson, if the Primate of the Church 
* of Ireland were called across the Channel to preside over 
the mighty sister Communion. There are few prelates of 
their own for whom English Churchmen have a warmer 
admiration and even affection than for Archbishop 


Alexander. 





A WORD TO THE ELECTORS. 


E do earnestly trust that the leading electors of 
Great Britain, and especially the leading electors 

of the cities and boroughs, will study the present develop- 
ment of anarehy in the Liberal party, for one of its causes 
directly concerns them. They are making the dangerous 
American and French blunder of choosing representatives 
without ever thinking that out of those representatives the 
governing men of this huge and rather unwieldy Empire 
are tocome. Ever since the system of single seats came 
in they have been tempted to send up “ men whom they 
understand,” “men who are interested in their affairs,” 
men “in full touch with themselves,” to the exclusion of 
all other candidates. This as a rule means that they 
prefer “ plain men” who are rich, who are of the strictly 
bourgeois type, little instructed in Imperial affairs, usually 
middle-aged, and for the most part, from defect of imagina- 
tion, incapable of extending the range of their ideas. The 
candidates selected are as a rule excellent persons, they 
honestly wish well to their constituents, they are singu- 
larly free from corruption, and they fairly understand 
trade and finance, but they are no more competent to 
govern an Empire than any batch of vestrymen taken at 
random. Very few of them are even fit to be the heads of 
Executive Departments, though they sometimes seem fit, 
because in them they are aided by the best permanent 
Civil Service in the world. They get along fairly well 
under the guidance of two or three leaders, usually 
aristocrats or men trained in the old traditions of 
government, but the moment that guidance is with- 
drawn they are unable to produce a new supply of 
chiefs. Just look at the present position of the 
Liberal party, a party which has done such splendid work 
in our history, and which is sure some day to obtain 
again the control of the Empire, and see where the first 
cause of its weakness is. It lacks men indubitably com- 
petent to govern. Circumstances, some of them unex- 
pected, have removed or partially paralysed three leaders, 
who were none of them originally “plain men,” and the 
great party resembles a flock without shepherds, or even 
shepherds’ dogs. Its strongest man is a lawyer as intent 
probably on professional advancement, like the first Lord 
Mansfield, as on governing England, while the rest are 
“experienced persons” with few grains of originality or 
political greatness among them. There is insight in Mr. 
John Morley, nerve and judiciousness in Sir H. Fowler, 
but the kind of general power which men in their hearts 
desire in the ruler of a world-wide Empire is not 
demonstrably in politicians like these. They lack, to put 
it briefly, the quality of greatness. And there are so few 
men coming on, scarcely three of whom the older groups 
would say that they were certain some day to be efficient 
Cabinet Ministers. The reservoir of governing ability, in 
fact, grows shallow, while the outflow becomes thin. We 
see precisely the same result of democracy in America, 
where practically no one overtops the herd, and men make 
& boast of dispensing with leaders, and in France, where in 
a land which worships genius, and has opened all careers 
to mind, Ministry after Ministry is marked by ever- 
increasing ordinariness of brain; they are compelled 
to seek Ministers when ability is indispensable in the 
ranks of the Civil Service. We know nothing more dis- 
heartening than the failure of modern democracy to evolve 
igmen. The fault, of course, lies with the electors, who 
cannot be brought to prefer intellectual men, and strong 
men, and, above all, promising men, to prominent citizens, 


who, as they feel, are themselves over again. There is 
some impulse of the right kind in the London boroughs, 
though not nearly so much as there ought to be, an im- 
pulse which leads the Selecting Committees to look out 
for candidates of distinction, but in the provinces we 
look for it in vain. There is a vacancy in Bradford ai 
this moment, and Bradford would refuse a Pitt because 
of his age, and a Fox because he was not of the type of 
which Aldermen are made. Do the electors expect to 
breed men without ever begetting boys? We are not 
pleading for aristocrats, mind. Let the electors ransack 
the Board-schools if they like. Our one demand is that 
they should consider probable ‘superiority of intelligence 
as they already consider rectitude of character and plenti- 
fulness of means, 


We wonder how many electors or committee-men engaged 
in selecting candidates for Parliament ever consider for an 
hour how terribly difficult the work of governing this 
Empire is becoming. Even in the Executive Departments 
like the Home Office or the Local Government Board the 
mass of work increases daily, while the pressure of new 
ideas, the rise of new classes, and the increase in the 
number of objects to be secured multiplies tenfold the 
difficulties of doing it. A Minister of internal affairs 
to-day has not only to know his business, and provide 
as regards that business for the wants of forty instead 
of twenty millions, but he has to know what a many- 
headed nation thinks, what scientific men are doing, 
what ideologues are pressing, and what politicians who 
know little of special departments and their needs will 
allow him to do. There is not a department which if 
it did all that ought to be done would not overtax a 
Colbert, nor one in which the tendency is not to make 
still further drafts on the energies, and inventiveness, 
and nerve of the Minister in command. So complex is 
everything growing, so vast are the interests which 
every forward step involves, so multitudinous are 
the arguments for and against improvement or change 
or persistence in the present course, that the country 
wants, if not a Cabinet of men of genius, certainly a 
Cabinet full of men of first-rate ability, and she has to find 
them among six hundred representatives not one of whom 
has been either selected or elected with an eye to future 
Cabinet necessities. In three departments at least the need 
for a rare kind of competence may fairly be described as per- 
manently emergent. Yearly the world threatens Britain 
more angrily, yet yearly the Empire grows. We seem to 
acquire new colonies in sheaves, twenty-two Britains, as 
Lord Rosebery says, in twelve years, and with every new 
possession, if it be only Dongola, there rises a new crop of 
actual or potential foes. A great blunder by the Foreign 
Minister might involve the national existence. A failure 
of judgment or temper in the Colonial Secretary might 
cost us a continent or two. The War Minister has 
to be ready with hopelessly inadequate means, and of:en 
at a moment’s notice, to protect or to restore order 
among a fifth of the human race, that fifth including 
races which vary in locality from the Himalayas to 
Polynesia, in character from Moplahs to the people of 
Melbourne, and in degree of civilisation from the citizens 
of Westminster to the natives of Fiji; and he has to do 
this while aware all the time that he may suddenly be 
called on to face white Powers, each of them possessed of, 
say, six times his military force. We declare we some- 
times marvel as we look abroad that every “ Question ” is 
not lost in the British mind in presence of the Military 
Question, the necessity for a greater supply of strong 
young men with rifles, both to defend these islands and to 
maintain civilised order in the endless regions we have 
gradually accreted to our sway, regions five of which are 
huge continents in magnitude and possession of potential 
wealth. Yet to supply the Governors of this Empire 
practically our only reservoir is the House of Commons, 
which has slowly drawn to itself all power, and shows 
every disposition to monopolise all right to fill up the 
great offices of State. The system cannot be altered, or 
at all events will not be altered, and it is surely the 
commonest of common-sense to urge that this limited 
reservoir of governing capacity should be filled with as 
much care as is shown in filling the great vacancies in 
railways, joint-stock banks, or houses with world-wide 
business. We venture to say that as regards intellectual 
qualifications not half so much care is taken, and that, 








except in a few places where the “feudal” spirit still 
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lingers, electors positively reject the idea that they have 
any obligation to send up to Parliament men to be trained 
for the work of governing the nation. Some day in some 
hour of emergency they will have to choose their agents 
from outside, and so limit the function of their repre- 
sentatives to debates upon everything except the work of 
governing. Suppose, what is perfectly possible, that both 
parties should be struck with the sterility which at this 
anoment characterises the Liberals! 





‘THE FUTURE OF THE MAHOMMEDAN PEOPLES. 


E are often asked what we suppose the future of the 
Mahommedan peoples will be. ‘Is the problem,” 
inquires one recent interlocutor, ‘‘so absolutely hopeless 
as it seems to be on the surface? Outside Arabia, the 
Mussulman States, Turkey, Persia, Morocco, are all dying, 
yet their Mussulman populations never reform or modify 
or abandon their faith. They do not accept Christianity ; 
they do not become agnostics; they refuse to conform in 
their domestic affairs to the European mode of living. 
’When they ‘reform’ themselves they become more 
.Mahommedan than ever, as has happened in the case of 
the Wahabees, the Moplahs, and one or two of the tribes 
. of Malaya. What is to become of them if they are sub- 
» merged in a great, though slowly rolling, wave of European 
- conquest? They will not all be killed even if they fight 
to the last, and an immense emigration from Turkey, 
~ Persia, and Morocco is improbable, if only because there 
is no land, except, possibly, the island-continent of Borneo, 
-where there is room for them to live and maintain in 
independence their own social order. Besides, nations do 
not emigrate.” 
The question is becoming one of very immediate interest, 
and it admits of an answer which, if not quite complete, 
is as satisfactory as most answers to questions about the 
political future. There seems to be no final reason why, 
even if Europe should continue her ceaseless march till 
she is mistress of the world—a doubtful hypothesis, for 
the East could defend itself if it pleased—the Mahommedan 
races outside Arabia, once placed under strong but patient 
» Governments, such as that of Austria is in Bosnia, should 
not live quietly by the side of races of other lineage and of 
- different faiths. Theoretically, this would appear to be 
impossible, because Mahommed based his rules for social 
order upon the idea that his followers, wherever they 
lived, would always be in the ascendant, and because the 
religious law of Islam now embodies so many rules for 
. Maintaining that ascendency. The rejection, for in- 
stance, of infidel evidence when opposed to Mussulman 
evidence could not be maintained in any State where 
. Mussulman ideas were not absolutely dominant. It 
is very doubtful, too, whether a Mussulman can submit 
himself to any law other than his own without dereliction 
from the faith, his duty when submerged in a wave of 
infidels being to resist in arms and take the conse- 
- quences. In practice, however, the anti-social principles 
of Islam are, when needful, explained away, and Mahowm- 
medans live side by side with Christians, as in Bosnia, and 
with pagans, as in India, without any necessary dis- 
turbance of the peace. Polygamy, though disastrous to 
the social life of Mahommedans because it involves the 
seclusion and subjugation of women, utterly destroys 
home life and spoils early education, does not create 
«many legal difficulties. The evidence of Mahommedan 
ladies can be taken though they are veiled, and 
the masses of the people cannot in the nature of 
things either indulge in many wives or keep working 
women strictly secluded. For the rest, Mussulmans 
are just as industrious as anybody else, pay their taxes 
just us regularly, and can become in all ways just as good 
citizens. They would not rebel except in their own in- 
terest, and the outbursts of almost maniacal fury in 
which they indulge when provoked either by resistance 
or by insult grow very rare when they are clearly not 
in possession of the sovereignty. Outbreaks like those 
of the Moplahs ought to be very common in India, but 
they are confined to a single district, and are easily 
prevented from spreading. The Malays make very good 
subjects in Singapore, and the troubles in Egypt do 
not come from the Mussulman fellaheen. The Ottoman 
caste, very proud, very brave, and accustomed to 
dominion for four hundred years, would no doubt give 
Huropean rulers some trouble; but it would not be 








irreconcileable. Nothing can divest an Asiatic of the 
idea that the actual ruler is ruling by the will of Goq. 
he enters his armies quite readily, even if the Colonel 
is an idol-worshipper, and he is as faithful to his salt 
as any other mercenary soldier. Many Mussulman 
sepoys adhered to their colours in the great Mutiny 
and the Russian Emperors give Mussulmans commands 
without any evil consequences. The real political diff. 
culty when Mussulmans form only part of the population 
is to keep them from growing dangerously poor, They 
lack the money-keeping instinct, and are so immovably 
conservative in their ways that they fall behind their 
rivals, a situation which, as they always continue to 
despise those rivals, is not conducive to good feeling. 

Whether after many years of foreign dominance 
Mahommedans would so alter their ways as to merge into 
the rest of the population, is a question it is difficult to 
decide. Probably not. They might give up polygamy as 
the Jews have done, and abandon seclusion, as we believe 
they do in the valleys of the Atlas, and in some degree in 
Afghanistan; but although there are Mussulmans jn 
European Turkey, Anatolia, and Persia whose faith sits 
very lightly on them, it retains over the majority a vary 
strong grip. There were Mussulman families in Spain, as 
there were Jewish families, who remained Mussulmans 
for two hundred years after they had outwardly con. 
formed, just as there are fire-worshippers in Persia 
who for centuries have repeated the Mussulman pro- 
fession of faith. They dislike Christianity, especially 
in its Roman form, and though there are always 
sceptics in every large Mussulman group, they rarely 
become secularists or agnostics. They will, if Europe 
conquers, probably remain separate, as the Jews have 
done for ages, carefully avoiding intermarriage, will 
stereotype rather than develop their faith, and will for 
the rest be indistinguishable from the remainder of the 
communities among which or under which they have to 
live. There are, we believe, several Mussulman officers of 
rank both in the Russian and the French armies whose 
faith in no way interferes with their performance of their 
duties, and is by all except themselves forgotten. A 
Russian, French, or British Viceroy in a province 
occupied by men of many faiths need not notice those 
faiths any more than a Roman Viceroy did. All he 
needs besides troops to give him the necessary strength 
is a Code pressing on all alike and indifferently protecting 
all. You cannot govern Mussulmans peaceably and 
interfere with the Moollahs’ sermons in the mosques, but 
then you cannot govern Ireland peaceably and interfere 
either with presbyter or priest while he is within his own 
domain. 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS AS A POLITICAL 
BAROMETER. 
} OW far can the Continental Press be looked on as a 
political barometer? This is a question of no 
little interest at all times, but one of vital importance just 
now when English statesmen and English journalists are so 
exceedingly anxious to find out the true state of European 
opinion. The ordinary man is inclined to treat the Cou- 
tinental Press as an entirely trustworthy barometer. When 
he sees a number of extracts from the journals of France 
or Germany tending in a particular direction, he con- 
cludes that the opinion they express is the opinion of the 
country in which they were published, and henceforward 
talks of France or Germany wanting such and such 4 
thing, or disliking or liking such a policy. But, obviously, 
to jump to this conclusion is very rash. It is a common- 
place that newspaper writers very often represent nothing 
but themselves, and that while the Press of a country 
may be filled with the utmost indignation, the people them- 
selves may be entirely calm. We all know that at home the 
newspapers constantly, though often in perfect good faith, 
grossly misrepresent the wishes of the nation. When a 
leader-writer says that the country is determined, and that 
it will not be satisfied unless something or other is done, he 
is merely expressing an opinion which will very likely 
prove entirely erroneous. But what is true of England is 
also true of foreign countries. Hence, to ticket the ex- 
pressions of the Continental newspapers as “ what Europe 
thinks” is often to make a capital blunder in the art of 
political diagnosis. In other words, the Press 1s a very 
imperfect barometer indeed. It may fall to “storm with- 
out there being any danger of war, or rise to “set fair 
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ituation has in reality undergone no sort of 
thongh the # It is a barometer, in truth, which is so 
aaa affected by local and accidental conditions as to 
Potten quite valueless for telling what is really happen- 
ing to the political weather. 

‘Are we then to conclude that it is of no use whatever to 
study the Continental Press, and must we set aside this 
source of information as of no use whatever,—as more likely 
to mislead than to inform P Possibly this might be the 
pest course if there were any other means available for find- 
ing out the views of neighbouring countries. But no such 
means exists. Personal observations are even more liable 
to error than opinions based on newspaper articles. A man 
may live in France and know French society like a native, 
and yet his views as to the trend of opinion may be quite 
worthless. And for this reason among others. If he is 
a popular man, though a foreigner, he will out of polite- 
ness only hear what is pleasant and agreeable to him. If 
he is disliked, all the unpleasant and disagreeable things 
in regard to his own country are likely to find their way 
to his ears. People will say more than they mean or 
feel in order to punish him and take him down a peg or 
two. It comes, then, to this,—we must either judge of 
foreign feeling towards us and towards questions that 
interest us by means of foreign newspapers, or else 
be content to know nothing. But this latter alterna- 
tive is clearly one which cannot be adopted. If some- 
thing vitally interesting is going on in the street, we must 
watch it even if it is impossible to feel that we are getting 
an accurate view of what is happening. For want, then, 
of a better barometer we are obliged to use that afforded 
by the Continental Press. The next best thing to having 
a perfect instrument with which to make one’s observations 
is to fully understand that the one which one is forced to 
use is defective. If that is realised, at least we may try to 
correct the conclusions to which it points. That is 
exactly true in the present case. If we once properly 
realise that the barometer of the Continental Press is 
very apt to lead us wrong, we have achieved a step 
towards making it of practical use. This being so we 
come to the question, what are the considerations which 
must modify the readings of our barometer? To answer 
these considerations one must understand what is the 
nature of the political Press on the Continent. The 
Continental Press may be divided into five main divisions. 
First, there are a certain number of newspapers which, 
like our own, try to reflect as accurately as possible the 
feelings of their readers. The Petit Journal is a good 
example of this sort of paper. The proprietors try their 
best to produce something to which its million readers 
will say, “ Hear! hear!” Next, there are the papers which 
are expressly written and published to advocate a par- 
ticular cause or party. They try of course to get as many 
readers as possible, but they do not try to follow their 
readers. Instead they try to convert them to special 
doctrines, After these come the one-man journals,— 
newspapers which are in reality nothing but the pulpits 
used to publish the views of a particular statesman. 
They are, in fact, daily pamphlets from which any one who 
pays his twopence may gather the views of M. Rochefort, 
or M. Clémenceau, or Prince Bismarck, or whoever it 
may be. Fourthly, there are the newspapers owned and 
controlled by the great capitalists, and worked in the in- 

terests of the High Finance. Last, come the official news- 
papers,—prints which deliberately take their cue from the 
Government of the day, and are in effect the mouthpieces 
of the Ministry. Now it will be seen from this analysis that 
only papers in the first category even profess to represent 

€ opinion of the nation. Those in the others only 
represent what certain people, including the Ministry, 
would like to be the opinion of the people. It must not 
be assumed, however, that therefore it is only worth 
While to attend to the opinions expressed by the papers 
which try to give their readers what they want to read. 
In the first place, it is very possible that the journalists 
who have tried to diagnose popular feeling will have 
failed to do so. They may think, for example, that 
their readers would like to see England abused, and 
they may abuse her accordingly, and yet they may be 
entirely mistaken. But, it will be argued, if they do 
this they will soon find out their error and change 
their policy. Not necessarily. The articles against 
England may be disliked or ignored, and yet the editor may 


very opposite effect has been produced by them,—and thie 
because they have been accompanied by an increase of circu- 
lation. Yet in reality that increase of circulation may be due 
to other causes,—to a good series of articles on motor-cars,. 
or to the confessions of a burlesque actress, or the memoirs. 
of a stockbroker. The political bent of a paper meant. 
prima facie to please its readers may thus be determined 

on the most inadequate grounds. A mere tradition may 

fix its bias, and its success and popularity on other grounds. 
may stereotype its political views. But just as it is un— 
wise to lay too much stress on the views of popular 

papers, so it is unwise to ignore the papers we have- 
placed in the other categories. In countries where the- 
people by necessity or habit leave the conduct of foreign: 
affairs entirely in the hands of Ministers, it is enough to 

know that the Government holds a particular view, or 

wishes friendliness or hostility to be shown to another 

nation. Again, under certain conditions the views of a 

particular party or man may be of immense importance. 

It may not be the voice of the nation that one hears, but 

if it is the voice of one whom the nation is sure to follow. 
in regard to a particular subject, it is much the same. 

We have noticed some of the considerations which 
ought to modify and correct our reading of the barometer 
afforded by the Continental Press. One other may be 
mentioned. There are no doubt conditions under which the 
Opinions expressed by the Press of a particular country 
ought to be regarded as absolute indications of the 
national feeling. If and when it is found that the whole 
Press—i.e., the newspapers of practically all shades of 
opinion—take a similar line in regard to a foreign question, 
and take it not in a perfunctory and conventional way, 
but spontaneously and with eagerness and vigour, 
then it is safe to say that the nation as a whole feels. 
what it is represented as feeling. We say spontaneously 
and with eagerness and vigour advisedly, and to prevent the - 
error of taking a mot d’ordre passed from a Government 
to the Press for a bond-fide expression of opinion. It will 
often happen on a question that does not really interest 
them that a nation’s newspapers will all take a hint re- 
ceived from official sources and repeat it with a sort of 
parrot-cry. For example, a word from the Quai d’Orsay: 
would make every paper in France say that France is 
being badly treated on the Niger, but that would prove 
nothing as to French opinion on the subject. These 
mechanical reverberations must never be taken for 
the authentic voice of the nation when the subject 
is one which does not really interest the readers 
or writers, and one which they only touch on because they 
think it patriotic to obey a mot d’ordre from the Foreign 
Office. We may then put our formula in the following 
way. The opinion of the Press of any Continental nation 
is important when it is practically unanimous, and when 
there is no evidence that it is acting on the mot d’ordre of 
a Minister. If the considerations we have outlined here were- 
more often borne in mind when the opinion of the Conti- 
nental Press is considered, we should be far less liable to - 
jump to wrong conclusions as to the opinions of foreign 
nations. In a word, our barometer is a very imperfect 
instrument indeed, and can only be properly read by an 
expert. That is practically the conclusion of the whole 
matter. It will not, however, we are well aware, prevent. 
people in England from speaking of a telegraphic extract.. 
from a paper of which they never heard before, and whose 
name they could not pronounce without a risk of muscular: 
contraction in the jaw, as “the feeling of Germany.” 





FARMERS AND MIDDLEMEN. 


HE agricultural middleman is always with us. He is 

so useful, so indispensable, we may say, that it is 
hard even to imagine a state of life from wich he should 
be absent. Yet there is no institutior, not even the 
House of Lords, that has been more frequently attacked. 
His very success has made him a target alike for the 
producer and the consumer. Why, cries the producer,. 
should my profit be intercepted by a man who does 
nothing but stand behind a counter to sell, or load carts 
to despatch, the goods with which I have provided him ? 
He has had none of the trouble and none of the risk. It 
is not his beasts that have died of the cattle-plague, nor 
his sheep that are the fewer by the foot-and-mouth 
disease. He merely distributes what I send him, and if I 





unaware of the fact, and may conclude indeed that the 


do not send him enough for his customers he either goes 
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to other farmers or reduces the demand to the level of the 
supply by thesimple process of raising the price. Why should 
this superfluous link between me and my customers take 
the lion’s share of the profits when he takes no part either 
of the risk or of the labour? ‘The consumer approaches 
the question from another side, but he hates the middle- 
man as cordially as the farmer. He reads from time to 
time of the fluctuations in the price of cattle, of wheat, of 
all the various produce that furnishes his table, and he 
turns to his butcher’s or his baker’s book to see what 
record these fluctuations have left in its pages. Alas! the 
entries in these squalid red volumes show a wonderful 
uniformity. And then he hears from some complaining 
farmer of the low prices that he gets for what 
he sends to London, and satisfies himself by a rapid 
calculation that he might easily pay half what he pays 
and the farmer make twice what he makes. Thus the 
consumer’s indignation at being fleeced takes quite an 
unselfish and almost heroic complexion from the fact that 
the producer is fleeced as well as himself. Nor have these 
emotions always remained without result. Effort after 
effort has been made to bring producer and consumer 
into closer relation with one another, and effort after 
effort has for the most part ended in the creation of a new 
middleman. The chief example of this is the growth of 
co-operative stores. They are now a conspicuous incident 
of London life. They supply occupation for whole 
mornings or afternoons to the heads of families, and 
moderate exercise combined with agreeable society to the 
younger members. They furnish objects for a walk or a 
drive, and even a use for a bicycle when it has ceased to 
be its own reward. But do they really abolish the 
middleman? They take his place, no doubt, but is it not 
a substitution of persons rather than of systems? Prices 
at a co-operative store are lower, it is true, than prices at 
the small shop round the corner. But they are not lower 
than at the huge shops which have followed on the heels 
of the stores, and in some cases give more value for the 
same money. The original idea of the co-operative stores 
has faded into remote history. They are—in London, at 
all events—no more co-operative than any other joint- 
stock concern, and the belief that customers would like to 
save their money by taking the burden of delivery upon 
themselves has proved to have but a scanty foundation in 
fact. In one form or another, under one excuse or 
another, free delivery is now a very common practice in 
stores, and in proportion as this change becomes universal 
the last vestige of distinction between a store and a shop 
will disappear. The convenience of the middleman secures 
his recurrent resurrection. 

Lord Winchilsea has not been deterred by this dis- 
heartening experience from making another effort in the 
same direction. He has founded the British Produce 
Sapply Association, and on Wednesday the new premises 
of the Association in Long Acre were opened for business, 
On the previous day the inevitable banquet was given and 
the inevitable speeches made, and “ Winchilsea House ” 
is now formally added to the many competitors for the 
custom of Londoners. Lord Winchilsea deserves very 
great credit for thus showing farmers the way to help 
themselves. Hitherto they have been too much accustomed 
to cry for the moon. Some have longed for Protection 
until they have all but persuaded themselves that they 
might some day find high duties reimposed, and the prices 
of English produce raised in proportion. Others, too clear- 
sighted to expect this, have been content to give their 
hopes a less definite shape. They have waited for the 
Government to do something for them without attempting 
to state in words what this something is to be. Both 
tempers of mind have led to much the same result. The 
farmer has seen himself brought so much nearer ruin. 
All that ministers to disaster has grown and flourished, and 
the remedies that were to arrest the process have proved to 
be wholly out of reach. Lord Winchilsea has seen the 
uselessness of any further perseverance in these lines, and 
he has set himself to establish in their stead something 
which shall not be dependent on Government help or on 
more than problematical changes in the public mind. His 
new scheme is a really practical effort to get the farmer 
customers who will find it to their own advantage to pay 
him a fair price for what they buy. The obstacles in the 
way of this scheme have hitherto been two,—the attitude 
of the railway companies in the matter of rates, and the 
want of proper means of distribution. The first of these, 





| 
Lord Winchilsea tells us, is practically gone. The railwa 
companies, he believes, are really anxious to carry British 
produce at the same rates as those charged for foreign 
— What has hitherto stood in the way of this <. 
een a certain want of enterprise on the part alike of the 
companies and of the farmers. The companies have pre- 
ferred to attract the foreign trade they found in bein 
rather than develop the home trade which was not vet it 
being. The farmer has seen the goods that he ‘could 
profitably send to market growing fewer day by day, and has 
made no effort to put any new goods in their place. Tf 
Lord Winchilsea is right in speaking of the “ revolution” 
in the attitude of the railway companies, the prospects of 
the British farmer are greatly improved. One barrier 
which formerly stood between him and his customers jg 
thrown down, and if he can grow his produce at a cost 
which will make the prices he can get for it remuneratiye 
he can meet the foreigner on equal terms. But can he 
do this? Not, Lord Winchilsea thinks, without some 
further aid in the way of distribution. The foreign 
growers are in possession of the field. They command 
in a great measure the custom of the existing distributors, 
The farmer might go hat in hand to the London shops 
and ask for a share of the orders they now give to 
foreigners, but there is no certainty that he would be 
listened to. It is always hard to devise inducements for 
making a change in a well-established routine. The 
object with which Winchilsea House has been opened is 
to create a new machinery of distribution which shall be 
able to live by the side of the old one. It will be fed from 
a local centre at Sleaford, where the produce will be col- 
lected from the various farms, and the cattle be slaughtered. 
The middleman will remain in form in the managers of 
these two establishments, but he will disappear in fact 
because these managers will be the servants of the farmers 
who employ them. There seems a real opening for such 
a scheme as this, provided that its authors can steer clear 
of two dangers. The first is the natural tendency of 
joint-stock associations to make large profits. It is true 
that the capital of the association is chiefly held by 
farmers. But farmers are no more free from this tempta- 
tion than other people, and if as the experiment goes on 
they gradually raise the prices at which the goods 
are sold, they will be exposed to renewed competition 
abroad, and in the end find their position untenable. The 
shareholders must have a decent return on their invest- 
ment, but if they end by having more than this the 
experiment will not be repeated, and Winchilsea House 
will either be closed or else go on as merely one big shop 
among many. If farmers are to be really benefited by 
the abolition of the middleman, he must not reappear in 
the shape of a body of shareholders. The other danger is 
the common one of all enterprises in which the promoters 
have no practical knowledge of the need of being well- 
served by their agents, or of the usual combina- 
tion of qualities which, if this condition is to be 
satisfied, is needed in those who are to serve them. 
Everything, it may be said, will depend on the skill 
and energy of the managers of the London and country 
depéts, and where exceptional skill and energy are 
required they must be exceptionally well paid. It 
is natural that farmers who know the watchful and 
untiring industry that goes to the successful breeding of 
cattle or raising of crops should think that “just to sell” 
what they produce is an easy matter for which no great 
price need be paid. They forget all that is involved in 
the gaining and keeping of customers, and how indis- 
pensable customers are to the good working of this new 
undertaking. If the Association can keep clear of large 
dividends and cheap managers, it will have done its best 
to deserve the success which we sincerely hope it will 
obtain. 








SUDDEN DEATH. 

W* wonder whether any statist or any doctor in great 

practice knows accurately whether there is any posi- 
tive increase among the educated classes in the number of 
sudden deaths, by which we mean deaths without any recovery 
of consciousness from the moment of seizure. We fancy it 
is so, though the fancy may only be born of the special 
notice one accords to such events; and we fancy also, this 
time with more certainty, that there is a marked change im 
the manner in which such incidents are regardcd. Forty 
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years ago every body who heard of a death among his acquaint- 
ance like that of the Archbishop of Canterbury deemed it 
incumbent on him to profess, and in many cases actually felt, 
asort of horror which to-day is almost absent from men’s 
minds. Conventionalism on the subject is extinct, no one 
deplores the suddenness of the event, and those who speak 
frankly say openly, “How terrible for the Archbishop’s 
relations, but how fortunate for him.” The instinctive 
wincing or shivering of the mind seems, in fact, to have been 
transferred to the deaths after long suffering, and it is ‘not 
uncommon to hear men acknowledge that they would rather 
die as the Archbishop died than in any other way, and even 
declare that they now carefully avoid repeating that prayer 
in the Litany which, as they think, involves a petition to the 
Almighty against sudden death. It is by no means clear 
from the context that they are not partially in error, and that 
the prayer is not directed against the death by violence which 
at the time it was written was of all subjects of apprehension 
the most constant and most reasonable. It is, of course, also 
possible that the sentence is a survival from the days when to 
receive all the aids the Church could give to the passing 
spirit was held to be of the last importance, and men dreaded, 
as the brave Breton soldiers still dread, nothing so much as 
dying—like Hamlet's father—“unhouseled, unanointed, un- 
annealed.” However that may be, a change of feeling is very 
marked, and we are disposed to inquire both whence it arose 
and whether it is beneficial. 


One cause of the change, no doubt not the strongest but 
perhaps the most active, is the immensely increased impatience 
of pain perceptible among the cultivated, who have un- 
doubtedly suffered a certain nervous exaltation which compels 
them to feel pain and the anticipation of pain much more than 
their ancestors ever did, or than men of the lower races ever 
do. An Asiatic will hold out his arm to be cut off without 
lying down, while the actual cautery which was the recognised 
styptic of a former generation would probably kill with shock 
their degenerate descendants. It is widely recognised that 
the phenomenon called death, that cessation of vitality of 
which we know so little, is usually a painless change, while 
the incidents of a slow dying, though not necessarily accom- 
panied by acute pain, as, for example, in most fever cases, 
are in some cases so accompanied, as, for example, when 
the disease is cancer of the stomach, and in almost all 
cases at least involve to the patient great distress such as 
those feel who recover from a prolonged fit of fainting. 
The modern instinctive disposition is to avoid that distress, 
and it is the stronger because of a more widely diffused 
knowledge of the customary preliminaries of death. The 
importance which used to be attached to the “last hours” 
has diminished as it has come to be recognised that 
many are during those last hours unconscious, many more 
distraught, and a majority as feeble in power of reasoning 
as they are in bodily health. The main cause of the 
change, however, is a religious one, an improvement 
in the way of regarding the Creator, a decrease in the old 
faithlessness which attributed to the All-merciful a kind 
of lying in wait for his creatures, which must have been born 
originally of a keen perception of the occasional irony of fate. 
This feeling was never quite universal, or the pious could 
never have borne to face the battle-field, which they did face 
nevertheless, but it had with some classes an immense and 
most curious weight, greatly increased by an idea which, so 
far as we know, is now dead, or at all events has disap- 
peared from the governing thoughts of men, that human 
beings would not be judged so much by their whole lives as by 
their mental condition at the moment when they expired. 
That notion, which actually attributes to the All-wise a kind of 
judicial incapacity, still prevails among the totally uneducated, 
and is, we notice, constantly expressed by murderers under 
capital sentence, but it is regarded and often overtly con- 
demned, by the educated as positively blasphemous. We do not 

think that the belief in a judgment has much altered with the 
wide spread of the universalist idea, though the Judgment Day 
is now regarded as only a mode of representing the truth; but 
the belief that the judgment, whatever its nature, and whether 
actually conveyed to the sinner or only implied in his status 
in the next world, is based upon the whole of life and not 
upon any one day in it, is now seldom denied either in the 
pulpit or in the intimate conversations of those who think 
that, whatever is true or false, the Whence and Whither must 





always remain the subject of the highest intellectual interest. 
There is, to put the matter plainly, an increased confidence in 
the fairness of God, a loftier yet gentler view of his justice, 
and, we think, though many, especially of the clergy, will be 
disposed to deny this, a keener perception of a certain natural 
incapacity in human beings to realise even their own poor ideals 
than was ever entertained before. There is, consequently, a 
certain diminution of fear which we cannot but believe 
beneficial, even if it has diminished—which we doubt—the 
efficacy of religion as a police agent. The terror of death was 
once very strong in the bad, and the Italian Prince was 
not the only man who, while carefully providing for a late 
repentance, went on sinning as if repentance would never be 
required. 


Only the great doctors can tell us whether timor mortis, 
that acute and persistent dread of death which was once 
registered as a specific mental disease, is on the decline, but 
there is certainly an idea prevalent in the Churches that 
Englishmen have grown more secular, that they attend more 
to pleasure and money-getting, and that “spiritual needs” are 
more carefully kept out of sight. We incline to think thatidea 
is a total mistake, based partly upon the immense publicity 
now given to the means of pleasure and money-making, partly 
to a change in the dialect of the pions—the most marked of 
all the many social changes of our lifetime—and partly to the 
ordinary forgetfulness which each generation displays as to the 
conduct and thoughts of the generation immediately preceding 
itself. Noone who accurately remembers what life was like fifty 
years ago will deny that there was then as much devotion to 
pleasure, though the papers did not write of it, as eager a 
desire to accumulate, though the desire was strenuously con- 
cealed, sometimes by silence, sometimes by hard lying, and 
that there was in all but a limited evangelical circle an 
astounding amount of total indifference to any but secular 
things. The writer believes, on irresistible evidence, that at 
all events in some places a kind of hard, conscious atheism, 
which was really Sufeeism—that is, revolt—was commoner 
than at present, though it was much more carefully con- 
cealed, and can recall a dozen persons, quite excellent in all 
relations of life, who, though they were untroubled by doubts, 
were equally untroubled by any faith of the slightest use to 
them. They had no more religion in them, even as an intel- 
lectual phase of thought, than so many fox-terriers. Religion 
did not even bore them; they simply forgot that there was 
such a thing, and lived their lives without it, yielding, no 
doubt, at every turn to the compulsion of Christianity, as one 
yields to the weight of the atmosphere, but entirely uncon- 
scious of the force which directed most of their acts and 
was the cause of all their restrictions. They knew no 
more about it than the English farm- labourers used 
before the Education Act to know about science. That 
state of feeling, absolutely unknown among the countless 
millions of Asia, is still, we are told, frequently to be met with 
in whole districts of Germany and America, but among the 
English cultivated it has nearly disappeared. The interest in 
religion may not be very fruitful in conduct, though conduct 
too has improved, but the interest itself is universal, There 
is much more scepticism because there is more frankness, but 
the sceptics are not the people who leave religious questions 
undiscussed, unnoticed, and in fact forgotten. So far from 
religious literature having perished, a book on religion which 
people will read often sells like a novel, and for one subscriber 
to religious newspapers there are now at least one hundred. 
Interest in religion has increased, not decreased, with the 
disappearance of certain forms of religious fear, the forms 
which two generations ago would have made men wince at the 
record of a happy death like that of the Archbishop, with a 
secret sense that Providence was unfairly hard. 





CULPABLE LUXURY. 

HAT is culpable luxury? “I know when you do not 

ask me,” said one of the Fathers when he was 
challenged to define time. One may almost say the same 
of culpable luxury. It is impossible to deny that there 
is such a thing as culpable luxury. The common opinion of 
the world, at all times and in all places, is a sufficient proof of 
this fact. There is no society at present, and we believe there 
never has been, which has not condemned laxury carried 








beyond a certain point. The literature of Rome and Greece 
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cand of the Middle Ages is full of attacks on senseless and 
degrading luxury, and we cannot doubt that even in ancient 
‘Tyre or Carthage public opinion professed to dislike the 
-exaggeration of the soft and enervating life of the merchant 
princes. In modern times the notion of there being some- 
thing per se wicked in excessive luxury is very strong. The 
preachers and teachers of religion have always inveighed 
against it in unmeasured terms, and it is hardly possible to 
‘point to any great religious movement which was unaccom- 
panied with attacks on Dives for his soft couches and delicate 
raiment, and for the money he wastes on his selfish pleasures. 
“In spite of our Lord’s reproof to those who were scandalised 
rat Mary Magdalene’s use of the spikenard, the murmur, 
“These useless luxuries might have been sold and given to 
the poor,” has never been stilled. We hear it from the mob- 
orator in the Park, we listen to it in the parish church, and 
last week the Church Congress took up the old complaint as 
-of burning moment, and discussed a paper on the subject 
from Canon Watson. 
Though we have no sort of desire to deny that there is such 
a thing as culpable luxury, we cannot refrain from pointing 
-out that there is a great liability to “ canting ” on the subject. 
Here, as in co many other cases, men are very apt to com- 
~pound for the sins they are inclined to by damning those 
‘they have no mind to! People are very apt to define as 
~aseless and wicked luxuries the pleasures of sense for 
«which they happen to have no sympathy. For example, 
“the man who does not smoke looks with horror on the 
notion of spending £10 on a box of very choice cigars, 
but regards as almost virtuous the collection of rare books. 
‘Another condemns a taste for old china and Persian carpets, 
‘but thinks it perfectly legitimate to keep a large stable 
of horses. Jones has a taste for vintages and sees no objec- 
‘tion to its indulgence in spite of the cost, but regards it as 
disgusting luxury to eat “a dinner-party dinner” every day 
of one’s life. Brown, a teetotaler, on the other hand, holds that 
money is criminally wasted when spent on wine, but believes 
in the need for well-cooked food. In truth, one man’s luxury 
is often another man’s necessity as much as one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison. Again, as Canon Watson admitted, 
‘luxury is often a purely relative term, and to illustrate this 
he quoted Sir Walter Scott’s striking story of the High- 
Yanders sleeping out on the snow-clad moors. One of them 
made a pillow of a snowball. The others kicked it away with 
disgust as a piece of culpable luxury. Thus the poor man is 
very apt to talk of the rich wallowing in unholy luxury and 
living like swine in a golden stye, and to forget that the poor 
‘man of a former age would look with equal disgust on his own 
‘little comforts, or bare necessaries as he callsthem. If one 
~of the old Covenanters could return and look into a modern 
manse tenanted by even the most self-sacrificing of ministers 
he would feel a sense of horror at the effeminacy and luxury 
around him. The stuffed chairs, the carpets, the coverlets, 
the kitchen range, the elaborate apparatus for making tea and 
coffee, the small cups and the big cups for various uses, and 
all the other little devices for producing even a very moderate 
“degree of comfort would seem to him to be calling down the 
vengeance of an outraged heaven. Imagine, too, his feelings 
at hearing that the minister had spent £20 on taking a holiday 
in visiting the cathedrals of Northern France. Twenty pounds 
‘spent on personal pleasure! Why the sum might have been used 
‘for a hundred pious purposes. Instead it was squandered on the 
‘most wanton of all luxuries,—the luxury of gadding about 
and seeing the worship of idolators. Yet now the most old- 
fashioned of elders would not think it over-luxurious of the 
minister to take a holiday or to spend money on the pleasure 
~of travel and sight-seeing. No one, again, at the present day 
thinks theatre-going a culpable luxury. It is looked on, no 
doubt, as an extravagance for a poor man, but the rich man 
may indulge his taste for the drama without reproach. Indeed, 
-if he goes to see Shakespeare or to hear serious opera, he 
feels he is doing a good action and spends ten shillings on 
his seat without the slightest fear of reproach. Yet if he 
‘beard that a neighbour sat at home and smoked two five- 
-shilling cigars, he probably would be extremely indignant and 
‘talk loudly about it being culpable luxury of this sort that 
turned the working men into Socialists. 


But though thereis great danger of condemning as culpable 
Auxuries things on which money may be spent with perfect 


énnocence. and though we hate the cant which allows £500 to | 








es 


be spent on a ball supper, but looks with horror on £100'g 
worth of flowers for decorations— blossoms which will fade 
before the evening’s over’—we admit that there is such a 
thing as culpable luxury. It is very difficult to define, but it 
does exist. In our opinion, however, the world is as a rule 
quite wrong when it confounds culpable luxury with great 
expenditure. That is a false issue. It is not the waste that 
makes the luxury culpable, nor, again, will the test of useful. 


| ness do. If the test is to be utilitarian, then all art ang all 


music on a grand scale must go, for art and music do not 
increase the supply of food and clothing and warmth. 
A few prints and a musical-box may be retained ag 
mental distractions, but the picture gallery and the opera 
are without defence. But if waste, or non-productiveness, 
is not to be the test, what is to be our touchstone? The 
amount expended will clearly not do, because this is purely 
relative, and will make culpable luxury an almost impossible 
crime for the great millionaires. No expenditure they are ever 
likely to undertake would be beyond their means, and there. 
fore culpable luxury would have to be counted as the vice of 
the moderately-well-off and the poor. The real test of 
culpable luxury is, we believe, the personal one. Culpable 
luxury is luxury which enervates, and demoralises the man 
who indulges in it. If a man worships comfort like a god, 
cultivates the art of smoothing down the roughnesses on the 
road of life till he bas made it like a butter-slide, and go 
arranges his existence that every conceivable physical want ig 
instantly supplied to the full, then, no doubt, he is indulging 
in culpable luxury, and is enervating himself body and soul. 
Many very rich men know this instinctively, and guard them. 
selves most carefully against the demoralisation which comes 
from the too great easiness and softness of life. Plenty of 
millionaires have no better dinners than their neighbours, not 
because they are afraid of gout, but because they dread the 
effects of physical comfort carried to the extreme point. They 
may have great houses and a sumptuous style of life in all 
externals, but inside their apparent life they often most 
carefully organise for themselves and their children a simpler 
habit of existence. In the best of the rich English families 
there is a strong and sound tradition against personal luxury 
which is very noticeable. It is thought disgracefal, either for 
the men or the women, if they are not invalids, to be over- 
zealous about their comforts, So strong, indeed, is this in- 
stinctive desire for protection against the effects of personal 
luxury, that it is counted bad form to be always bothering 
about making life into a feather-bed. Great ladies are often 
far harder upon their sons and daughters in the matter of 
the small luxuries of life than the ordinary middle-class parent. 
In fact it is, as we have said, considered to be extremely bad 
form for a man to be over-luxurious in dress or in any of the 
personal appointments of life. A man may spend £10,000 on 
a picture or a horse, or £20,000 in making a paradise to hold 
wild beasts, but if it were known that he had wasted £6,000 
in doing up his dressing-room, and had silver-plated his bath, 
he would be sneered at as a person with the tastes of a 
Levantine Jew. Here, as so often elsewhere, we believe that 
the internal view of a particular caste or class of men as to 
what is allowable or not allowable for those within its ranks 
is a safe guide. They know what are the kinds of luxurious 
expenditure which demoralise, and try to avoid them accord- 
ingly by putting the stamp of bad form upon them. The 
true culpable luxury they know to be the enervating of the 
body and mind by too great easiness and by material self- 
indulgence. They know that spending vast sums on pictures 
or flowers or horses does no harm, but that the protection of 
the body from all possibility of hardship or discomfort is the 
way of ruin. We ought, then, to be very careful as to what 
we dub culpable luxuries. Luxuries must never be called 


| culpable merely because they cost sums of money which 


seem to us large, or because they serve only perishable 
objects. What we must look for is the factor of personal 
demoralisation. If the laxury is of a kind to deprave or 
enervate it is to be condemned. If not, it is cant to abuse 
it, and then go home to our humbler but none the less rea] 
luxuries,—i.e., expenditare beyond what mere utilitarianiem 
demands. Let us, then, clear our minds of cant, and not rage 
about the wickedness of covering our walls with expensive 
pictures or our floors with carpets and rugs four centuries old, 
and costing twice or thrice as many pounds as they have years. 
It is quite as legitimate for Dives to buy such a carpet in the 
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Bazaar at Cairo as it is for us to get a square of modern Turkey 
carpet at the Stores. A good piece of Brussels or an art 
equare, or for the matter of that bare boards, would have kept 
both us and the millionaire alive and in health, and therefore 
the only difference between us and him is, after all, one of 
balance at the bank. It is only the first step beyond mere 
mtilitarian considerations which counts. If once one embarks 
-apon a luxury, the loxuriousness must be measured not by the 
mumber of pounds, but bya proportion sum. As the price 
of a modern Tarkey dining-room carpet is to Mr. Jones’s 
salary, 80 is the price of his giant Persian rug to Lord Bullion’s 
dncome. ButJones’s Tarkey carpet cost him £30, and he has only 
£1,000 a year, while Lord Bullion’s income is £50,000 a year. 
Therefore Lord Bullion will be no more culpably luxurious 
-than Jones if he gives £1,500 for his antique Persian rug. The 
only luxuries we have a right to condemn are those which are 
sanmanly,—which degenerate and render men soft and feeble. 
‘When luxuries take this form they are vices, and must be 
dealt with accordingly. But remember that though rich men 
«commit these vices more easily than poor ones, they are not 
«onfined to the very rich. There are plenty of self-indulgent 
and over-luxurious men among the middle class. 





OLD AGE. 

WNMIFTY years must have gone by since we read Miss 
Martineau’s “Life in a Sick-Room;” but it has left 
-with us one at least of those truths which never perish, one of 
those germinant thoughts which, when once sown in the heart, 
take root and grow, night and day, we know not how, bearing 
ever fruit in due season, aud re-sowing themselves year by 
year. It is, that sickness has its duties as well as its rights. 
‘There are few households in which the rights of sickness 
are not strong, are not freely recognised and acknowledged as 
-often as the occasion recurs. We all know the noiseless foot- 
step, the watchfal eye, the patient forbearance, the habitual 
cheerfulness without any ill-timed gaiety, of the wife, the 
mother and the daughter, of the father and the husband, or 
drother, and often not less faithful nurse; and all this carried 
-on with the least apparent disturbance of commonplace, while 
‘the heart is breaking within. It is in the sick-room that we 
first learn what it is to suffer for another, and how it is 

possible to bear and to share in that suffering of others. 


Sach are the acknowledged rights of the sick and suffering. 

But let them not forget that here, no less than everywhere else, 
rights and duties are reciprocal, and that there are duties no 
‘less than rights in the life of the sick-room. It is, we know, 
easy and self-satisfying to say fine things about sickness while 
‘we are in health, but it is very hard to practise them when the 
suffering is actually upon us. When the pains of body and 
mind are upon us it seems to be natural and proper that 
everything should be made to give way to the endeavour to 
alleviate the suffering which is so hard to bear, even with all 
such alleviations. But it is not so. The sick man has as- 
suredly his duties in sickness not only to God and to himself, 
‘but to those around him. The effort is great, but not too 
great. They are working with us and for us, taking a part 
of what would otherwise fall with far heavier weight upon 
‘ourselves ; and we are bound to meet them there on the way. 
‘Suffering so brings selfishness to the surface that it is often 
hard for the sufferer to accept with thankfulness the tenderest 
acts of affectionate care. Yetin our hours of ease, it seems 
strange that it should be needed to make such thankfulness 
‘aduty. But if it does come to us with that sense of effort 
which belongs to every duty until it has become a habit, we 
‘must remember that duty is here, as always, the stern 
daughter of the voice of God,—stern, yet possible because it 
‘is the voice of God. And while we cannot have a selfish 
enjoyment of that which can only come to us through and 
with self-sacrifice, it is not the less true that only in the 
fulfilment of the duties of sickness can the sick man enjoy its 
‘tights, however fully and heartily offered him. 


We have headed this article “Old Age,” and yet our talk 
has been only of sickness and the sick-room. But with many 
‘important differences there are many characteristic resem- 
blances between the two conditions of life; and what we have 
‘said of the one will illustrate and explain what we wish to 
‘say of the other. We will not here say much about 
the rights of old age; it is more in accordance with 


for the most part more ready to acknowledge the rights of the 
old than to claim rights from them. The young have much 
to bear with from the old. They are full of life and hope, with 
the world before them, and everything which stands in the way 
of their activities is a vexatious obstruction. The glorious sun 
has risen upon them with the promise of a brilliant day: why 
should they be reminded of the possible clouds and of the 
inevitable sunset? And yet it is of the sunset and the falling 
night of darkness that the old are thinking and talking, if 
they speak out their thoughts. They have lost the power of 
action, and how can they share or sympathise with those to 
whom action is their very life? Here, then, lie the rights of 
the young in their relations with the old,—rights which it is 
the duty of the old to recognise and respond to. What, then, 
are these reciprocal rights and duties of youth and life? In 
the greater number of cases they are, or ought to be, easy of 
adjustment. The son or daughter has gone out from the old 
family to found a new one for him or her self, and the old ties 
hang so lightly and lovosely that there will be no chafing 
unless from some evil habit of wilful peevishness and 
love of contradiction. Bat the difficulty and the triumph 
in the overcoming of that difficulty lie in the cases in 
which the new household is not detached from the old, 
to live its own life apart, but remains for the time 
one life and growth with the parent stock, and the 
parents continue to share the old home with the children. 
What we call the laws of Nature and of man allow the pos- 
session and rule of the home only to end by death, either of 
the mind or the body, but when old age continues to put off 
the time of such end there needs the appeal to the higher laws 
of reason, love, and duty. This is so even when the relation 
is only that which Theseus describes as that of— 
“ The stepdame or the Dowager, 

Long withering out a young man’s revenue,”— 
but, even the closer and dearer one of parents and children 
involves the same need. These relations—the rights and 
the duties —are reciprocal,—the responsibility for their 
effectual working is greater on the old than on the young. 
The longer the son is delayed the entering on the in. 
heritance of his fathers, and playing his own part in 
the world, and the daughter is kept back from a new 
home of her own, the greater becomes the sacrifice of the 
years which cannot be lived over again. It is, in truth, a far 
greater sacrifice than the old man is called on to make. They, 
from motives of love and duty, give up rights which are in 
their own nature noble and generous; he is only giving up his 
hold on powers which he can no longer hold for any good, ta 
himself or others, and for the surrender of which it is mere 
peevishness to complain, mere selfishness to regret. Blindness, 
deafness, and other infirmities of body, with their mental 
counterparts of feebleness in action, are sometimes hard trials 
to the patience—patience without hope—of the old man. But 
they will press tenfold, and rightly so, if he does not cordially and 
lovingly remember how patiently and lovingly others are bear- 
ing that trial with him, though it is in one sense none of their 
own; and how truly do they thus share it with him and take half 
of it from his shoulders to their own. He cannot, indeed, do 
this as a matter of self-interest; in the very nature of things 
it can only be done from love and duty; but so done for ite 
own sake, it becomes to him the true and real happiness of 
old age. Here is the way of righteousness in which the 
Hebrew sage declares the hoary head to be found a crown 
of glory. 
It is not, we think, playing with words to say that this 
righteousness, whatever else it may mean, includes this self- 
sacrificing love and duty of which we have spoken. And this 
way leads the old man into a new land of life, while he is 
leaving his past one behind him for ever. Here he will find 


that— 
“ Old experience doth attain 

To something like prophetic strain,” 

better than the knowledge of stars and flowers which Milton 
promises him. Let him be ready to teach the higher and 
nobler principles of the life of action on which the young are 
now entering, and he will find that they are ready and glad 
enough to learn all that he can tell them. There is but 
one obstacle and hindrance to this sympathy between the 
old and young, and this arises when the old man meddles, as 
he is too apt to do, with the active life of the young, instead 
of habitually giving them a free hand, as he onght. 
He should daily and hourly remind himself that for him 





Our experience and observation to say that the young are 
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the time for the life of action is gone, not to come 
back. Not only is there not room for both in the life of 
action, but the old man’s experience does not make him 
competent, but incompetent, to understand and employ the 
new forms and methods of action which are required as the 
ages revolve and progress. Old experience has to do with the 
future as well as the past, but it is with “something like pro- 
phetic strain.” The prophet was not—say rather is not, for 


the true prophets have never ceased to be—the statesman and - 


ruler. He sees into the life of things, and shows us the 
working of the laws of the universe, the “ideas in the mind 
of God,” but their application to the world in which we 
actually move he leaves to others. And a like relation with 
distinctness of offices exists between youth andage. And so, 
as the sun sets and the scene closes round him in the 
gathering darkness, the old man finds himself entering by this 
way into a new heaven and new earth, lying about him, though 
hardly dreamed of before. Dreary and sad as is the old age 
of him who has not kept himself in toueh and sympathy with 
the young generation growing up round him, words cannot 
adequately express the happiness of the old man who, when 
his worldly task is done, has a home to go to in the hearts of 
his children,—a home in which love, esteem, and honour take 
the place of the former responsibilities and cares of life, and 
in which “ interval between life and death” he anticipates the 
entry into a yet more perfect home and better rest. 





DOGS AND BICYCLES. 
OGS are already, it is said, becoming scarcer in the 
London streets, partly because they cannot keep up 
with their owners when riding bicycles, or if they do so are 
often overtaxed, and partly because the dogs have not yet 
learnt how to avoid the machines, and are constantly causing 
accidents. In this case, Stephenson’s prophecy as to the 
fate of the cow on the line is reversed. It is the rider and 
his machine, and not the dog, who usually suffers. The dog, 
with every good intention, does not seem able to realise 
the speed of the new invention. Other animals, as appears 
from a letter in the Field, have just the same difficulty. A 
cyclist recently saw a hare trotting along the road towards 
him. The hare had no idea of the pace the “bike” was 
travelling, and only saved a collision by a twisting spring 
just as the wheel was on him, and barely cleared the pedal. 
Motor-cars would be warned off the roads if the dogs had a 
voice in legislation. One of the competitors in the race 
recently run in France complained that his vehicle had run 
over a dog, and had been delayed in consequence. This plea 
was not admitted, as another diiver stated that his “average” 
was one dog a day. 

It must be one of the undeserved trials of animal life that 
instead of being left to make the best of things as Nature 
made them, they are always having to learn how not to be 
killed or frightened to death by some new contrivance of the 
inventing creature, man. The first new and dangerous con- 
trivances to which dogs had to grow used were carts and 
carriages—Scotice, “machines”—for the old waggons and 
sledges were too slow to make much difference to their safety. 
In countries where dogs draw carts themselves they may 
understand the danger of being run over naturally. Here 
they always have to learn, first, that danger exists, and next, 
how to avoid it, and are often far less quick to do so than 
are very small children. It is not till they have learnt to 
take care of themselves on ordinary country roads that they 
may be considered “grown-up.” An old exciseman of our 
acquaintance always declared that next to the illicit makers 
of malt, the “ taxable” puppies gave him most trouble. They 
were not liable to be paid for until six months old, and as 
there was no register of canine births many of them never 
seemed to reach this age. Finally he settled that all dogs 
which were allowed to “run in the road” were to be con- 
sidered six months old, that being the minimum time in which 
a careful owner would think a puppy could learn to avoid 
being runover. But some dogs never learn caution, or how 
to “keep their heads” when carts are passing. These nearly 
always end by being run over. This is especially the case 
with spaniels, which seem least apt at learning, and to feel a 
kind of impulse to drift across the road just under the wheels 
of a passing carriage. On the other hand, there are certain 
breeds of dog which have the same delight in attending on a 

cart as certain men feel in assisting in working any piece of 








machinery. It is always pleasant to be able to say a good 
word for a discredited race of animals, and in this connec. 
tion too great praise cannot be given to the now discarded 
“carriage dog.” These spotted, pointer-like dogs were generally 
considered as a useless breed, kept merely for show, as part. 
of the old-fashioned parade, once considered appropriate. 
to a grand equipage. The real purpose in keeping these dogs. 
was to serve as companions to the horses, both in the stable 
and during the early days of training to harness. The young 
horse, otherwise constantly on the look out for objects to shy 
at, transferred his whole attention to his stable companion the 
“ carriage-dog,” which, trotting beside him or just in front, 
acted as the best possible guide and example of steadiness. 
Always attached to the horses, the carriage-dog delighted 
most in attending on a “pair,” and used spontaneously to 
take and keep his place exactly between the two hind wheels, 
or preferably under the hook of the pole. A London coach- 
man, who for years had charge of a large and beautiful stable 
of superb carriage-horses, told the writer that a carriage-dog 
owned by his master invariably ran beneath the pole-chains. 
the moment the carriage started, and would make the circuit. 
of the park several times without moving more than a few 
inches from his place, the three animals—two horses and 
the dog—moving like a machine. Curiously enough the dog 
chose his particular horse to live and sleep with in the stable; 
when travelling and in inn stables it mounted guard over this 
horse’s box, and would allow no strange ostler or groom to 
approach it. Greyhounds also learn to ran with traps, It 
was the custom for sporting farmers in East Anglia to drive 
to market with a pair of these dogs, either running with 
their heads just beneath the tail-board, or one on either side 
of the cart. Their pace was a trot, step for step with the 
horse. The use of carts and carriages for locomotion is much 
more readily learnt by dogs than the art of keeping safe among 
traffic. Sporting dogs soon learn to like being driven to 
the shooting ground. When accustomed to this they will 
jump up the moment the tail-board is lowered, and curl up. 
under the seat, and show great discontent if not offered a 
place. But nearly all are singularly dull at devising any 
means for safe descent when the drive is over. They 
usually make a violent spring to the ground, often when 
the cart has scarcely stopped, and fractured fore-legs are a 
frequent result. Trains present far less difficulty to them. 
Though occasionally afraid of the rush and noise of the 
cars, they soon learn to delight in travelling by rail,—if 
allowed to accompany their masters. They rush in the 
moment the door is opened, and some dogs, notably those 
which are accustomed to comfortable drawing-rooms and soft: 
carpets, will always select a first-class carriage in preference 
to a wooden-seated “third.” But though they have learnt 
to reckon with the speed of a carriage, and become so fond 
of railway travelling that “railway dogs” who travel by 
choice and alone are quite common—there is a “ Ryde to 
Portsmouth” dog too, which travels by boat, and begs 
pennies for buns—no dog, and we believe no domesticated 
auimal, has ever learnt to judge the speed of atrain. When 
once on the line they seem, in this country, quite unconscious: 
of danger. If the train is moving at the rate of from five 
to twelve miles an hour, they get out of the way; but a 
pack of hounds on a railway line, even if they are not 
in full cry, are always cut to pieces by the first fast train 
which overtakes them. The first thing which the driver 
does when he sees them is to shut off steam. This 
makes the engine noiseless, but the whole train rushes 
on, plainly visible, but with absolutely no terror for hounds, 
who seem to look on the swift, silent thing as perfectly harm- 
less. If it were a corn waggon or a puffing traction-engine 
they would get out of the way. When the short line of rail- 
way was made across the neck of the Dobrudscha, in Turkey, 
from Kustendji to the Danube, the Turks were almost as 
stupid. They seemed unable to realise that the train would 
not stop, and would drive their sheep along the line, and one 
man endeavoured to stop a runaway truck by putting his foot 
on the rail. 

Birds, perhaps from their own power of speed, more 


probably from their quicker brains and powers of observation, 
do thoroughly realise the speed of trains. Instances in which 


they have been killed by a passing engine are very rare, 


though partridges and grouse rising suddenly in front of a 
That this is 


train often fly against the telegraph wires. 
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acquired knowledge, though probably transmitted now from 
generation to generation, and that birds were possibly killed 
by trains or incommoded by them when trains first appeared, 
geems evident from the following facts. The invention of the 
“6 torpedo-boat-destroyer ” raised the maximum speed obtained 
atsea at a jump from twenty-five to thirty-one knots. But 
the difference between the speed of a destroyer running her 
trials on the Maplin Sand, and the speed, some ten to 
fifteen knots, of the ocean-steamers and cargo-boats which 
commonly pass out of the Thames mouth, was from double 
to treble the pace to which sea-birds were accustomed. 
One of the Thornycroft destroyers was running her trial at 
top speed, when it disturbed a large flock of wild ducks. 
These, according to their invariable habit, rose at some 
distance ahead, and flew in a direction across the vessel’s 
bows. They rose at what was their accustomed distance 
when put up by a steamer, but had wholly misjudged the 
speed of the destroyer. Instead of crossing one hundred 
yards ahead, the whole flock came right upon the vessel, and 
broke up in dismay over the smoking funnels of the craft. 
Had she been carrying masts and spars the ducks would have 
collided with the rigging. Telegraph-wires are only a per- 
manent danger to night-flying birds, and to game, which, 
flying fast and often frightened by shots, are constantly killed 
by them. But asa rule the birds native to the spot learn to 
avoid them. The City pigeons are seldom killed by the mazes 
of telegraph-wire above the roofs, but a strange bird, such as 
a carrier-pigeon let loose in the streets, is often cut to pieces. 
Byen a single wire, newly put up, is very destructive until the 
birds have learnt caution. One recently erected near Cam- 
bridge led to the discovery of a permanent “short cut” used 
by migrant birds from Cambridgeshire to the Thames’ 
mouth, their bodies being discovered beneath the wire, 
though as they fly by night their passage had escaped 
observation. 
The nervous fear of new inventions, which makes animals 
afraid where fear is unnecessary, is much sooner unlearnt 
than the proper degree of caution is learnt. Horses, for 
instance, are practically indifferent to the sight of a railway 
train, and cattle which had travelled by rail, as Charles 
Dickens early noticed in the fields north of London, very 
soon learnt to disregard the steam-engine. But many horses 
which have learnt not to fear an engine, which they can see, 
are highly nervous when they meet a motor-car, in which the 
engine is out of sight, and which therefore appears to run by 
‘itself. The near fature when motor-cars multiply has there- 
fore as many trials in store for the sensitive horse as the early 
part of the reign had when railways were invented. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BIG v. SMALL BULLETS. 

{To tue Epiron oF THE “SpecraTor.’’] 
$1x,—In the Spectator of October 3rd you say :—“ Unless you 
are an elephant, a small bullet will serve as well as a big one.” 
Not so. In the late advance on Chitral from India a tribes- 
man rushed on a Gordon Highlander, wounded him (in the 
hand I think), and was at once bayonetted. In the man’s 
body were found five Lee-Metford bullet wounds. This was 
an extreme case; but the complaint was constant and uni- 
versal, that the ball failed to stop the native’s charge. The 
same complaint was heard over and over again in the present 
Matabele rising. The committee that sat some time ago on 
the question of selecting a rifle for the Army was warned that 
the Duke of Wellington always resisted the introduction of 
@ small bullet. He insisted on one that would “break a 
horse’s leg.” Nevertheless they chose the Lee-Metford rifle 
on account of its trajectory; with the result that the whole 
Army will shortly have to be rearmed, as the men are losing 
confidence in their weapon. 

A propos of South Africa. The Boers of the Transvaal are 
not only arming themselves, but are supplying the Dutch 
farmers in the Cape Colony with the latest rifle. The feeling 
‘throughout the Cape Colony is almost uniformly anti-Imperial. 
If from countless provocations we should begin a war with 
the Boers, the Dutch would universally join the Boers, and so 
would those English who were ruined by Mr. Gladstone’s and 





our “only General’s” surrender to the Boers and desertion | 
of them after Majuba Hill. If we were attacked by the | The reference is, no doubt, to Genesis iii. 19, which rans 


Boers, these last (Englishmen), though, would probably fight ’ 
on our side. Cecil Rhodes is believed now to be more English : 
than he was, but at one time from what his intimates reported 
of him, he was anything but loyal. His popularity and power 
in South Africa are beyond anything that we in England have 
the slightest conception of. These are items from letters from 
men at presentin the Cape. You can draw your own inferences. 
I vouch for the entire trustworthiness of the writers, who are 
not Colonists, and have nothing to do with mines or specula- 
tions of any sort or with Cape politics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oo. M. 





LORD ROSEBERY. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpxcraTor,”] 
S1r,—It is not only needful to read a speech, but to see it 
delivered. It is quite impossible to convey in words the effect 
of Lord Rosebery’s address in Edinburgh. The immense 
meeting was in a peculiar doubtful, anxious mood. As the 
speech proceeded all this vanished. The extraordinary emotion 
of the speaker, the depth of his conviction of duty, above all 
the pain of parting with Mr. Gladstone, and his manly, in- 
dependent assertion of the right to judge for himself, all this 
had an indescribable effect. The dignity with which he 
restrained himself from every personal allusion, entirely and 
unconsciously overwhelmed Sir W. Harcourt, and made the 
future leadership of the Liberal party an impossibility for Sir 
William. 

It is not easy to say how this came about, but each man 
said to his neighbour “ Whatever happens Harcourt is im- 
possible!” There is one thing above all others which 
impresses me. The Spectator has for many years urged the 
need of having Ministers, and I may add ex-Ministers, in the 
House of Commons. They must be allowed, or rather 
required, to speak in the House of Commons, whether Peers 
or no. This is essential, and probably, simple as it seems, 
would solve for all practical purposes the House of Lords 
problem. Never did I feel the importance of this as I did 
when listening to this great and influential speech of Lord 
Rosebery.—I am, Sir, &c., An OLp LIBERAL. 


[To THe EpiroR or THE “SpecTaToR.”] 

S1r,—Lord Rosebery is his own best critic. Some years ago 
he remarked to an Edinburgh audience (I quote the words 
from memory), “ There is an unfortunate difference between 
Mr. Gladstone and me. Mr. Gladstone seems always to say 
what is great and animating; but when you look into it 
you find he has committed himself to very little. I, on the 
other hand, have a tendency to say what is definite and dis- 
tinct, and then people complain that I am negative and 
dispiriting.” Admirable as his last week’s speech was, its 
immediate effect on his audience and on Scottish Radicalism 
was another illustration of the same thing. The enthusiasm 
of that meeting on his entrance to its platform was immense. 
The feeling at the close was far less pronounced, and was 
distinctly divided. Accordingly, although Mr. Birrell pro- 
posed the motion which had been finally adjusted in the 
forenoon, his speech reflected the doubt which had in the 
interval occurred to many, whether Lord Rosebery return to 
the leadership of the party should be immediate. Mr. 
Asquith said nothing to the contrary of this view, and at the 
supper of Scottish Liberals which immediately followed, Mr. 
Asher, Lord Crewe, and Sir Robert Reid, speaking in 
succession, foreshadowed the acceptance of the inevitable by 
the whole party. It is an acceptance only in the meantime 
and for the meantime, and we refuse to consent to more. But 
when the time comes for Lord Rosebery’s return not only tc 
public life, but, as we believe, to the leadership of the 
Liberals of Britain, may we not hope that both he and they 
will by that time have taken his own hint, and that he will 
come back a warmer leader to a wiser party P—I am, Sir, &c., 
A ScoTrcHMAN, 





MISQUOTATIONS. 
To THe Epiror oF THE “SprcratTor,”] 
S1zr,—Is it possible to trace the origin of a constant misquota- 
tion, for which there is no very obvious reason? In the article 
by Cecil de Thierry quoted by you from the Contemporary 
Review in the Spectator of October 3rd, there is an instance of 
this error. The American women, says the article, “are 





luxuries for which man must pay with the sweat of his brow.” 
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thus :—“ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” But 
it is rare indeed to find the pbrase correctly quoted, authors 
of every kind apparently conspiring together to perpetuate a 
misquotation.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Headingley, Leeds, October 3rd. W. Fowe.t Swann. 





UNCONSCIOUS PERVERSIONS. 
(To rue EpiTor or THe “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Are the following worth recording? I have heard 
them during the last few months. A gentleman near here 
had “a hydraulic ram” erected on his estate. A labourer. 
said to his clergyman, “Sir, Captain Blank has been putting 
up a idolatrous ram.” In the same village I heard a good old 
woman expressing her sorrow that the assistant school- 
mistress had not got “a sir-to-pick” (certificate), and also 
that the late rector had undergone an operation to have “ his 
violent cord taken out of his throat.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Anthorpe, Louth, Lincs. J. Foster, B.A., D.C.L. 





“BIKE” OR “WHEEL”? 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—The editor of the Cycling Tourist Club Gazette—which 
speaks with authority on matters of cycling mechanics and 
riding, but hardly so on English—has pronounced “ wheel” 
as a synonym for “bicycle” an odious Americanism. Why 
odious? Putting a part for the whole is a recognised figure 
of speech. And was Tennyson Americanising when he wrote 
the last line of “ Tithonus ” :— 
“ And thee returning on thy silver wheels ” ? 
That line, by the way, will soon need a note to explain that it 
was published many years before women or even men cycled. 
Bat, also, the question is not whether we shall say “wheel ” 
or “bicycle.” It is whether we shall say “ wheel” or “ bike.” 
“ Bicycle” is a good word enough, but it is not a convenient 
spoken word, especially when spoken, as it almost always is, 
with a secondary accent on the middle syllable. Now the 
name of an object that comes home to many folks’ business 
and is much handled on railways, has to be short, easy-running, 
and easily made emphatic. In fact there is a tendency to 
avoid “bicycle” in speaking. Many riders say “ machine” 
by preference ; a manageable, well-sounding word, but colour- 
less, and sometimes liable to confusion of meaning. “ Bike” 
and “wheel” both satisfy the practical conditions. I like 
“‘ wheel ” better myself, and I am apt tothink the editor of the 
Cycling Tourist Club Gazette would find it more tolerable than 
“bike.” “ Wheel” is so far ambiguous that it includes a 
tricycle ; but this may well be thought an advantage rather 
than a drawback. Then it exactly corresponds to the German 
use of Rad, which is now firmly settled. Lastly, “ wheel ” 
makes a better English verb than “ cycle,” and “ wheelman” 
a better noun than “cyclist.” Wherefore I think the Americans 
have done well in this matter, and my C. T. C. number being 
out of place in these pages, Isubscribe myself a 
WHEELMAN, 





BOOKS AS COMFORTERS OF THE SOUL. 
[To tax Epiror or Tue “Sprectatoz.”] 

S1r,—May I add my pin-thrust to the Battle of the Books, 
provoked by Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s admirable eight lines? 
Were she required to go through all the works recommended 
by your correspondents, the author would possibly regret the 
expression of her wish about :\engthening and hope-reviving 
books. Of those named as suitable, not one of them would 
do. For is it not notorious that there exists no subject on 
which friends so widely differ as that of books? It is by no 
means so rare to agree to dislike. People read with such 
different glasses! The same words which mean comfort to 
one soul are a dead letter to another. As a case in point: 
the intention of “ A Reply” appears to some to be that books 
are powerless to give the strength they may teach, or to bid 
the dead hope live. And the comfort touched upon in the 
last four lines is surely one the author well knows to be 
impossible from outside. It means the sweetness of the 
steadfast, selfess soul itself; of the soul that bides, unmoved— 
four-square to every storm.—I am, Sir, &c., E. V. B. 


[To Taz EpiToR OF THE “SpectarTor.’’] 
S1:—Your article on the tranquillising effect of William 


of the story of a young man living somewhere up the Edgware. 
Road, or rather, dying there of consumption, who appealed 
to the Charity Organisation Society to procure him a copy of 
“The Earthly Paradise.” He had read it in the days when 
he was strong and well, and now his soul went out ina pas.. 
sionate longing to read the book once more. With that book 
to cheer his dying days he would be content. The story ig 
told by Mr. W. T. Stead in his “Penny Poets” edition of 
“The Earthly Paradise.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Broomhill, Shefield, October 13th. Henry T. Hoopsr, 





A CORRECTION. 
[To rue Epitor or THE “SpPEcTaToR.”] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of October 10th Dr. Beet (p. 465) is go 
styled in a review, and also Dr. William Wright (p. 464), but. 
in the far more important article reviewing Dr. Brown’s 
“ Pilgrim Fathers ” (488) the writer conspicuously styles him: 
only “Mr.” Brown. Surely also its tone is specially and almost 
pointedly unsympathetic. The Spectator is the one news. 
paper which Nonconformists cherish, and it never was more 
admirable than these last few weeks, but it is somewhat 
trying when they find their ministers denied the usnak 
courtesies of their position.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Holdgate House, York. W. W. Moree t. 

[We regret the slip complained of. It was of course 
unintentional.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CZAR AND THE “MARSEILLAISE.” 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—It would be interesting to know whether the Ozar ever- 
heard the words of the “ Marseillaise ” to the strains of which 
he made his triumphal march throngh France. Among the- 
denunciations of “sanguinary Kings” and “tyrants” one 
verse, at least, is appropriate :— 


“Grand Dieu! par des mains enchainées 
Nos fronts sous le joug se ploieraient ! 
De vils despotes deviendraient 
Les maitres des nos destinées ! ” 


—I an, Sir, &c., 





CHURCH NOTICES. 

[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] 

S1r,—I£ youand your readers are not tired of church notices, 
let me commend this to their attention, vouched to me by the 
hearer, a curate of the parish. It was in the thirties, I think, 
when the whole Kingdom was panic-stricken, and prayer and. 
fasting under God’s visitations had not yet gone out of. 
fashion, that a Somerset congregation were astonished by 
their clerk announcing that “ Friday next is appointed to be 
observed as a feast and illumination for the cholera.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. M. 








POETRY. 


THE SACRED USE. 
TuHE body is the spirit’s cell, 
But ’tis the avenue as well 
Charged, through the finite, to transmit: 
The message of the infinite. 
’Tis by the aid of mortal eyes 
That man immortal truths descries ; 
Tis by the aid of mortal ears 
That he immortal tidings hears, 
And by the help of every sense 
May recognise God’s providence. 

ELLA Futter MaiTLanm 








A FAREWELL: ZURICH, SEPTEMBER 18ru, 1896: 


ADIEU, white Alps, from here I wave farewell ! 

Here, where across the glittering green expanse 

OF breeze-kissed laughing waves that dance and swell, 
The swift white sails, deep bosomed, oft advance 

To steer from shore to shore. Above the haze, 

Like glimpses of a fair far world of dreams, 

More faery and more wonderful, in rays 

Of other light than ours half hid, there gleams. 

The vision of your glory. Ice and fell 





Morris’s verse, in the Spectator of October 10ib, reminds me 





Fade into cloud,—adieu. I have drunk in 
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Fresh life, fresh love of life, upon your snows, 
Have caught the music of each wind that blows, 
And felt once more the deep inspiring spell 
That thrills the breast, and stirs the soul within. 
W. W. G. 








BOOKS. 


——_——~+——_-_ 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE BRITISH LABOUR 
QUESTION.* 

Ir is agreeable to discover that our French neighbours find 
as not only interesting, but instructive. Dismal jeremiads 
are so constantly dinned into our ears on the subject of the 
decline of British trade and the degeneration of all the 
jabourers in our financial and industrial workshop—from the 
directors of the Bank of England down to the “ dockers” in 
the East End—that it is very consoling to find that when we 
have at last an opportunity of seeing ourselves as others see 
us, we appear to be in many respects a remarkably fine 
people. We are savages, apparently, but we differ “from 
other savages and from the barbarians of old in being able to 
endure, sustain, and promote civilisation in every form.” To 
beat once a savage and a promoter of civilisation, argues great 
versatility on the part of the average Briton, who must indeed, 
unless the word savage is to have a new definition, be among 
other things a walking contradiction-in-terms, but this sprightly 
paradox is taken from M. De Tourville’s preface, which is in 
gome ways—without any disparagement to M. De Rousiers’ 
lively pages be it said—the most interesting part of the book. 
M. De Tourville enunciates a profound truth when he says 
that “the real problem of modern times is the question of 
human development, arising in due course after that of the 
development of other natural forces,” and it is curious and 
flattering to find that we, who are always writing off fancied 
losses'to depreciation account, have, in his opinion, blundered 
on the solution of this problem. This phenomenon is no less 
startling to our French critics, as the following passage from 
the preface will show :— 

“There is a certain feeling of astonishment at the sight of this 
people, believed by its neighbours to be rather boorish, neither 
refined nor well instructed, and but summarily educated, coming 
tothe front every where, not by force of arms—for your Englishman 
is not a fighting man and does not boast of cementing society by 
blood and iron—but by persistent, prompt, daring, and intelligent 
action in every direction. As manufacturers and traders, 
Englishmen have surpassed Carthage, or Venice, or any other 
power that ever was, and at the same time they are pioneers and 
colonists of the first order...... Not one empire, but a series of em- 
pires, has arisen as if by magic in the most distant parts of the globe, 
founded by the unfettered enterprise of British colonists...... 
Never before have such freedom and such dispersion and yet such 
unity of views and action been seen in any people, without fixed 
plan, without centralised administration, and unassisted in any 
way by official control. The whole is but the natural outcome of 
the individual organisation which to a French eye seems so un- 
complete. This great work has really been done by these 
ignorant, half-educated barbarians! ..... . England has con- 
ceived education as a simple thing. Her characteristic method 
can only be described as an endeavour to make men, as the prime 
element of all prosperity. England is first and foremost a great 
school for men.” 

The preface from which this passage is taken is a description 
of English character and English industrial development in 
general, and the book itself is practically a series of illustra- 
tions bringing out the trath of the propositions of the preface. 
M. De Rousiers is an amiable impressionist, with a keen eye 
for interesting details which may relieve the dulness of a 
serious subject. He seems to have travelled up and down the 
length and breadth of England and the Scottish Lowlands 
making inquiries from employers and labourers as to the 
conditions of their trade and their views on the Labour 
Question, inspecting factories and workshops, and visiting 
the workmen in their own homes, and asking them and their 
wives how much they spent on each particular item of 
domestic and general finance. He found every one very ready 
to supply him with information, and if his conversation is at 
all like his book, it is easy to perceive that he carried his own 
passport to people’s confidence. If Herodotus were to come 
to life again he would certainly be a sprightly Frenchman 
with an inquiring turn of mind: he would also, obviously, 
write a book, or eight books, about the Labour Question: his 
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method of acquiring information would be exactly the same 
as M. De Rousiers’—he would cast Blue-books, reports, and 
statistical abstracts to the winds, and would tell us precisely 
what those most closely concerned with the matter said 
about it; and though he would certainly treat his subject 
more dramatically, the general result of his work would be 
very much the same as that of M. De Rousiers. 


After mentioning this book in the same sentence with 
Herodotus, to say that it is intensely interesting would be 
a ridiculous anti-climax. It is hard to imagine a more 
pleasant sense of relief than the feeling experienced when one 
opens a ponderous tome entitled The Labour Question in 
Great Britain, only to find that it contains a series of inter- 
views with employers, foremen, labourers and their wives, 
with all the details of their surroundings and conditions 
sketched in afew skilful strokes. M. De Rousiers goes to 
visit a master workman in Birmingham, and the door is 
opened to him by the workman’s wife, who is at once given 
her place on the canvas. We are told that “she had her 
bonnet on,—a black bonnet trimmed with flowers. Her 
dress was carefully chosen, and not very different from that 
of a Frenchwoman of the same class. It consisted of a dark- 
blue woollen skirt, with a bodice of blue and white spotted 
foulard, kept to her figure by a yellow leather belt. To go out 
she put over her shoulders a black cape trimmed with jet. 
Her general appearance gave an impression of neatness, care, 
and kindliness, and moreover she was attractive.” An English 
writer on labour would consider such details irrelevant, and 
beneath the dignity of the subject, but our Herodotus knows 
better, and is careful to chronicle the fact that all the colliers’ 
cottages in a Scotch mining village have scrupulously clean 
white blinds across the windows. It must not be thought, 
however, that such matters as these occupy the whole of M. 
De Rousiers’ attention. He gives them their due position of 
importance, and in return they brighten his pages, but his 
inquiries are pursued steadily with the object of carefally 
elucidating a particular problem, and these results are grouped 
in such a manner that the central idea is always kept before 
the reader’s mind. Briefly put, the writer’s theory, which is 
an expansion of the one expressed in M. De Tourville’s 
preface, accounts for the more rapid industrial developments 
of England, as compared with that of France, by the self- 
reliance and versatility of the average Briton and the readiness 
with which he is prepared to take up a new line, if he finds 
that the business in which he is engaged is for any reason 
ceasing to be remunerative. ‘“ The trades,” he says, “are be- 
coming more accessible, require less technical skill, and may 
be practised without a long apprenticeship. In reality, they 
are losing their specialist character, and no artificial measures 
will revive it. Machinery has overthrown the ancient walls 
which protected these trades, and it is useless to try to raise 
fresh ones.” This despecialisation of trade is the remedy for 
the revolutions which have upset various industries and thrown 
thousands of workers out of employment by the introduction 
of new methods which rendered certain specialised crafts 
useless. M. De Rousiers accounts for the British workman’s 
prosperity by the fact that he has been enterprising enough 
to despecialise himself. In England the cobbler has learnt 
that he should only stick to his last as long as it pays him. 
In France he would demand protection for his last, and appeal 
to the State for a wage for work that modern conditions have 
rendered unremunerative. But here either he learns to tend 
the machine that has replaced the last, or else he is ready to 
quit his old groove altogether, and to prove that bis natural 
versatility and enterprise have fitted him to make a fresh start 
and prosper in a new line. And our writer arrives at the con- 
clusion that “the solution of the Labour Question will be 
increasingly found in the development of the worker, and in 
his more manly training, and less and less in ingenious com- 
binations intended to insure a mechanical happiness by pro- 
ducing an artificial stability of trade.” 


The Herodotean method has its obvious drawbacks. In- 
dividual cases are always more interesting than a statistical 
generalisation, but with the best will on all sides they are not 
invariably valid bases for the construction of a universal con- 
clusion, and sometimes M. De Rousiers, with all the candour 
of his archetype, confesses that the figures supplied to him 
were not confirmed when he checked them in other quarters. 
Moreover, it is impossible to cover the whole ground on so 
large a subject on this system,—for instance, the agricultural 
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labourer, surely a most important factor in the question, is 
not included in the survey. But the writer deserves our 
thanks for many interesting facts that are neglected by the 
ordinary inquirer, and for a suggestive theory lucidly worked 
out. His account of the mining industry and of the great 
strike of 1893 is especially valuable, from the pen of a foreign 
and unbiased observer, while bis exposure of the “living- 
wage ” doctrine is ail the more effective for its airy and half- 
humorous treatment. We must conclude by quoting some 
amusing remarks on English characteristics :—“ The national 
virtue is self-control. To this must be added the national 
seriousness. Englishmen joke rarely and with difficulty. 
They are often witty, but the source of much English humour 
lies in a philosophic and serious view of things on the part 
of an individual, which unexpectedly contrasts the reality with 
the conventional view, and brings out its ridiculous side...... 
It is not wise to joke with an Englishman unless you explain 
beforehand that you do not wish to be taken seriously.” 





THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES.* 

Tuer Thirty-nine Articles, according to law, have a like 
authority with the Book of Common Prayer. But while the 
latter has profoundly influenced the religious life of England, 
and has made an important contribution to the formation of 
the national character, the Articles have remained almost 
unknown to the laity, and have been treated with neglect by 
the clergy. This has frequently been made a subject of 
reproach. The lack of logical consistency ia English reli- 
gious thought has sometimes been traced to the neglect of 
the theological formularies of the Church. Mr. Green, who 
has written a useful commentary on the Articles, has pre- 
fixed to it the words of St. Paul: “ With the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation.” To the Articles, he writes, 
together with the Prayer-book, English Churchmen should 
look for the genuine expression of their Church’s faith. 
But are the Articles a fitting medium for that confession 
unto salvation of which St. Paul speaks? Any one who has 
been present in church on the first Sunday after a clergyman 
has been instituted into a living, when by law he has to 
read the Articles in the presence of his congregation, will 
have marked the embarrassment of the clergyman, and the 
look of amazement on the faces of the people as they listened 
to a string of theological propositions which sounded like 
far-off echoes from a distant century. The Articles contain, 
of course, much that is of the very essence of Christian faith, 
but they also contain a good deal of theological and eccle- 
siastical theory which cannot be properly appreciated without 
a knowledge of the times in which they were compiled. 
Clergymen might, it is true, lecture on the Articles—they are 
sometimes counselled to do so—and thus revive for their 
flocks the controversies of the sixteenth century. But we 
have controversies enough of our own without thus re- 
awakening ancient strifes. The Declaration prefixed to the 
Articles, which, however, was not written by their framers, 
but by Laud, gives no encouragement to a fresh discussion of 
their subject-matter. “In these both curious and unhappy 
differences,” the King is made to say, “which have for so 
many hundred years, in different times and places, exercised 
the Church of Christ, We will that all further curious search 
be laid aside, and these disputes shut up in God’s promises 
as they be generally set forth to us in the Holy Scriptures, 
and the general meaning of the Articles of the Church of 
England according to them.” 

In the future, as in the past, the interest of the Thirty-nine 
Articles is likely to remain historical. In their present form, 
and perhaps to a greater degree in their earlier form as the 
Forty-two Articles, they enable one to understand the 
religious views and the religious temper of the theologians of 
England in the sixteenth century. The chief difficulty in the 
way of a purely historical treatment of them by a clergyman, 
is their place as an authoritative standard of his Church. 
Unless his historical conscience is in a very highly developed 
state, he is sorely tempted to enrich their teaching with 
ideas borrowed from other, and perhaps better-loved, epochs 
of the Church, and he is also tempted to slur over views 
with which he has no personal sympathy. Mr. Green 


* The Thirty-nine Articles and the Age of the Reformation: an Histori-al and 
Dectrinal Exposition in the Light of Contemporary Documents. By the Rev. K. 





Tyrre)l Green, M.A., Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, 8, Davia’s College, 
Lampeter, 


London: Wel!s Gardner and Co, 








has not always avoided those pitfalls. As an example 
of the first, his treatment of the Article on Purgatory 
may be instanced. The Article defines the Romish doctrine 
of Purgatory as a fond thing mainly invented and founded 
upon no warranty of Scripture. In commenting on this 
statement Mr. Green makes the remark that we must not. 
conclude that the framers of the Article intended to censure 
the doctrine of the Primitive Church concerning the Inter. 
mediate State. With what he says on that mysterious 
subject we have no quarrel; he expresses what is doubtless at 
present the views, or, at all events, the hopes, of many 
members of the Church of England. But was it the view of 
the framers of the Articles? In his recent Studies on Butler 
Mr, Gladstone propounds a theory very similar to Mr, 
Green’s; but he does not profess that it was the sixteenth. 
century view, for he says expressly that the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, from the circumstances of its origin, 
taught in its broadest form the doctrine of an immediate 
and unconditioned finality of the condition of the sou] 
after death. A still more glaring instance of the want 
of historical feeling will be found under the Article on 
Predestination. According to the teaching of Scripture, 
Mr. Green writes, which our Article simply affirms, 
election is membership in the Church,and the lect tiore. 
fore are the baptised. The early Fathers, taking a praciical 
view of the subject, do frequently identify the elect with 
the baptised. But it: could not have been employed in 
such a sense by divines of the sixteenth century without an 
explanation that they were breaking away from the theo- 
logical terminology of their time. If the framers of 
the Articles used election in this simple sense, there igs 
absolutely no meaning in the admirable exhortation at the 
close of the Article, in which it is said that it is dangerous 
for carnal persons to have continually before their eyes the 
sentence of God’s Predestination. 


Throughout Mr. Green’s volume one can mark a reluctance 
to admit that the English divines of the sixteenth century 
regarded the Continental Reformers as their nearest spiritual 
and ecclesiastical kinsfolk. This is made quite plain, we 
think, by the definition of the Church given in Article Nine. 
teen, which describes the Church, in language almost 
identical with that of the Augsburg Confession, as a con- 
gregation of faithful men in which the Word of God is 
purely preached and the sacraments duly administered. As 
no mention is made in the Article of any connection with 
antiquity by orders or otherwise, the definition includes, as it 
was doubtless intended to include, the Protestant com- 
munities of Germany and Switzerland; while the condition 
that the Gospel must be purely preached was certainly in- 
tended to exclude the Latin Church. Mr. Green’s remark is, 
however, just, that we can mark some traces in the changes 
made in the Thirty-nine Articles on the Forty-two Articles, 
that in the early years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign the 
English divines were approximating more nearly to what he 
terms a Catholic position. The mention in the Article on 
Scripture, of the fact that the Canonical Books had always 
been received in the Church, may not have meant very 
much, but it shows at least that the framers thought it 
worth their pains to note the circumstance, while in the 
Reformed Confessions any testimony of the Church to 
Scripture is ignored and in some cases repudiated. 


Mr. Green’s volume helps one to realise the large part 
which the Anabaptist movement played in the sixteenth 
century. Both in Germany and in England the early Pro- 
testants were frightened into a more conservative position by 
the huge formless wave of revolution, which threatened all 
order in Church and State. Some of the aims of the 
Anabaptists may have been perfectly legitimate, but they 
were never fortunate enough to secure leaders who could be 
trusted. It is not always possible to vindicate the con- 
sistency of Luther and other Reformers, who opposed 
this movement even when it was apparently striving to 
fulfil their own exhortations; but it was so unmeasured, 
that responsible men felt that they dared not endanger all 
social order by yielding to its force. It was dread of the reli- 
gious revolution, as well as dread of the tyranny of Rome, that 
compelled the Reformers to take refuge under the protection 
of the civil power. This was not a peculiarity of the English 
Reformers; the Westminster Confession gives far larger powers 
to the civil Magistrates in matters of religion, than the 
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Thirty-nine Articles. In the later Articles, where the subject 
of capital punishment, of war, and of oaths are treated of, 
the dread of the growing influence of the extreme parties is 
plainly marked. 

Mr. Green, as we have indicated, sometimes wanders 
from the straight path of impartial historical exposi- 
tion. His book is nevertheless full of interest, and will be 
specially acceptable to students of the history of the English 
Church. The collections of extracts from the writings of 
English and Continental Reformers enable one to understand 
the temper of the times in which the Articles were framed. 
As these extracts are made with perfect fairness, and no 
attempt is made to keep back what is out of harmony with 
the author’s own opinions, we readily acquit him, if not of 
unconscious bias, at all events of any intention to misrepre- 
sent the facts of ecclesiastical history. 





HOW TO TEACH HISTORY.* 

For something like a quarter of a century there has been a 
multitude of scholars urging upon the British public the 
need of historical knowledge. The historians have turned 
schoolmasters. Freeman published in 1872 his general sketch 
of European history. Shortly before that Mr. Bryce had 
given us his Holy Roman Empire, a prize essay which 
has been almost the best school-book of our time. Since 
then Mr. Rawson Gardiner has written a school history 
of England as well as school histories of the period 
which he has specially made his own. Yet though 
so much has been done for the schoolboy, there has 
still been something wanting. The reading public has 
not yet been permeated by any such living conception 
of history as Ranke has given to his German readers. 
The subject has never been brought quite home to us. 
Seeley, indeed, by his Expansion of England caught the 
public ear, for he showed how the eighteenth century ex- 
plains the nineteenth and illustrates the burning question of 
to-day. But that volume was read in the light, it might 
almost be said in the heat, of a patriotic glow. The public 
learned from it to think more of England, and to appreciate 
better her place in the world, but not to understand the long 
procession of events, the gradual unfolding of causes and 
their effects, that have brought mankind from the life that 
Homer paints to the life we live in modern Europe. Yet 
that great continuous comprehensive sequence is the very 
thing we need to grasp. How is it to be apprehended ? Cer- 
tainly not by lists of events. The young men of the seventies 
used to read and reread Freeman’s sketch of which, however, 
the net result was a mental chaos, a congeries of unremembered 
events without a clue. The young man of to-day has count- 
less series of periods and biographies, none of which give 
him the general idea. There are Ranke’s nine volumes, no 
doubt. But nine volumes, and those in German, are not 
every one’s reading. Here at last, in a posthumous work of 
Seeley’s, is to be found exactly what is wanted. Those who 
have to do with history and historians know what to expect 
from Seeley. But the plain man, the busy man, may be glad 
of ahint. Let him begin at the end, on the fourth page of 
the last lecture. There he will find a short history, a review 
of humanity from the time of Moses and Minos to the time 
of Mazzini and Bismarck. It is only fifteen pages long, but 
once read cannot be forgotten. These fifteen pages are a 
masterpiece, placing their writer on a level with the best. 
Seeley wrote them just to show how his method illuminates 
his subject. That method it is the purpose of the book to 
unfold. 

What is the use of history? asks Seeley,—a pertinent 
question in a country where the study, in spite of so many 
professors, is so little thought of that in the flourishing days 
of the London University men became bachelors of arts and 
science with less history than is contained in an abridged 
student’s Hume and William Smith’s Greece and Rome. The 
purpose of history cannot be amusement or the pleasuree 
of style, for they can be had with less effort from 
Thackeray or George Eliot or George Meredith, according 
to taste. It cannot be a mere exercise of memory, or Free- 
man’s catalogues would not be failures. The purpose of 


-knowledge is wisdom, and historical knowledge should be a 


road to political wisdom. That is Seeley’scardinal point. But 





* Introduction to Political Science, Two Series of Lectures by Sir J. R. 
Seeley. London: Macmi/lan and Co 


wisdom is the daughter of judgment rather than of memory, 
If we are to learn from past events, we must not be content 
with ascertaining what happened, with sifting evidence and 
obtaining a trustworthy record. We must classify the events, 
give them names according to their kind, find out their 
species and genera, and the laws of their development. Our 
business as statesmen—democracy bids us all be statesmen— 
is with government, and history is the record of governments. 
We must take the record and think about it, must arrange 
the many governments that have been or are into their kinds, 
must observe their growth and decay. We need not at first 
concern ourselves about which was good and which was bad; 
that may come later; the beginning is to have a natural 
history of governments, an anatomy and physiology of them, 
perhaps also a pathology; but an ideal we need not frame, or, 
if we must construct one, we shall do well to postpone it until 
we have mastered all the types of which there are distinct 
traces. Accordingly Seeley sets out as a naturalist, 
grouping his phenomena—Governments or States—into 
their species and ascertaining the differentia. What is a 
State? he asks first of all. Is it necessarily a civilised 
community? Not at all. A State is anything that has a 
government, however rudimentary. What sorts of States are 
there? The old philosophers know of four sorts of govern- 
ment,—monarchy, aristocracy, oligarchy, and democracy. 
Leave that classification alone for a while, because it was taken 
from too small a group, the Hellenic city-States. Having the 
benefit of two millenniums of experience since Aristotle, we 
know that there are at least two groups or species of States, 
city-States like those he knew, and country-States like those 
of modern Europe. Besides, we see governments existing 
where he saw mere barbarians. We see tribes with govern- 
ments whose symbol or bond of union is kinship; we see 
priests governing and communities held together by a re- 
ligious tie; and we see tribal bond and religious bond together. 
These two ties, either singly or together, hold up all States 
and governments until the period of maturity, when they wear 
away and leave the State united by a raison d’état, by utility, 
by the notion of a common good. There are, indeed, States 
created by conquest and held together by the sword, whose 
cement is mere force. But they are not living, growing things, 
organisms; they are things made, lifeless, incapable of growth, 
inorganic. 

A second criterion or classification is furnished by the pro. 
vince which governments assume. In some States govern- 
ment claims the whole man, every part of him; in others it 
claims merely a fraction of his life, and lets him live the rest 
as he pleases. Government is restraint; its absence liberty; 
and the much praised liberty is seen to mean hardly more 
than the accident that some governments can dispense with 
all but a little of the minds and energies of their subjects. 
For governments take more in work, money, time, and 
thought from the people they rule just in proportion as their 
task of resisting outside interference presses more heavily 
upon them. Again, a new category is furnished by the relation 
between government and governed. No government in an 
organic, vital, growing State rests upon force alone; the will of 
some portion of the subjects must be on its side. This will is the 
power that sustains government. If it changes while the 
government does not there must be a break, a revolution. 
One art of government consists in avoiding such breaks; in 
keeping the government and public opinion in harmony. For 
this purpose public opinion, the government-making power, 
requires an organ, such as the British Parliament, of which 
the vital fanction is not legislation, but making and unmaking 
governments. The present British system, Seeley acutely 
observes, shows a way by which the old feud between demo- 
cracy and aristocracy may be healed. Democracy demands 
that no class shall be unrepresented. Aristocracy—true 
aristocracy or government by the best, that is, by the fittest— 
urges merely that those who administer public affairs shall 
be specially qualified persons. The British Parliament, 
based on representation of many classes, corresponds to the 
democratic ideal, and it has the power to make and unmake 
governments. It will also fulfil the aristocratic ideal if it 
will insist upon the selection of Ministers thoroughly com- 
petent each in the work of his own department. 


These are but a few of Seeley’s categories and definitions. 
Of the rich and apt store of illustrations by which they are 





explained and justified a review can give no account. The 
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volume is modest, clearly written, but without rhetoric or 
ornament. Its value will not be fully appreciated on a first 
reading. For, indeed, it contains the antidote to that bane of 
modern political life, the excess of party spirit. It might 
well have its place on the table of every political club where 
English is spoken; its teaching is as much needed in New 
York and Chicago as in London and Birmingham. Seeley’s 
idea of history is the modern idea, and will in due time per- 
meate the world. Often, no doubt, the reader of this volume 
will come upon a familiar thought that has already been. 
working in his own mind. The reason is that Seeley’s leading 
idea has been expressed by him often before, though never so 
fully and clearly, and that it has already filtered into many 
minds. The man who spends years in preaching a true and 
vitalising doctrine has his greatest triumph when his later 
work is put on one side, as containing little or nothing new, 
by those to whom his ideas are known at second hand through 
the indirect influence of his earlier utterances. 





BARON THIEBAULT.* 
WE fear that the chief drawback to the success or effect of 
the two volumes before us will lie in the ignorance of the 
world in general of the name of Baron Thiébault. Napoleon’s 
Marshals and Generals have all passed into proverbs, and 
the private history of the Revolution has been written and re- 
written over and over again. New light upon the story, and 
new accounts of the ower-true tale, have to be accepted with 
much care and scrupulous reserve. This cannot but be felt very 
much the more when we are asked to believe in entirely changed 
aspects of familiar characters and familiar events, chiefly on the 
ground that the writer left his recollections behind him in 
manuscript, and it is only after a long lapse of years that they 
are brought to light with all the marks of grave authenticity. 
But if the long-hidden memoirs are authentic, it does not there- 
fore follow that they are always true. We are quite willing to 
accept what the translator of these memoirs tells us, that 
Baron Thiébault was a military author of repute; that his 
Manual for Staff Officers is a work of wonderful lucidity, and 
his Journal of the Siege of Genoa and Narrative of the Campaign 
in Portugal standard authorities for the events which they 
relate, the latter having been largely used by Napier. And 
that when in Spain he tried to restore the University of 
Salamanca, and erected a tomb for the remains of the Cid 
and Ximena, proves him, at all events, to have been a man of 
taste in a day and on an occasion when qualities of that kind 
were conspicuous by their absence. But literary Generals 
are not, as a rule, the stuff of which military heroes are 
made, and we are not surprised to learn from the translator’s 
preface that Thiébault was a disappointed man. “A certain 
want of self-control, especially where his affections were 
concerned, leading to frequent acts of insubordination,” is 
the main cause to which his failure is here attributed. He 
was a general officer when he was thirty, in the days 
in which promotion was wonderfully rapid; but among 
Napoleon’s famous Marshals his name is not to be heard. 
Napoleon was wonderfully quick to detect real merit and 
reward it rapidly ; and even though seven times in the course 
of his career, by his own admission, the General was seen in 
places where he had orders not to go, the attraction being the 
presence of some relation, wife, or mistress whose society he 
would not give up, conspicuous power would probably have 
excused even disorder such as that. They cannot have been 
passports to success, however, in the eyes of Napoleon. 
Insubordination certainly possessed quite a curious attraction 
for the General, for his favourite hero in the whole book 
appears to be a certain La Salle, “a drinker, a libertine, a 
gambler, a rowdy practical joker,” who “contrived to put 
infinite grace into things of the least graceful kind.” This 
gentleman started at Salamanca a club called the Thirsty 
Souls, on the principle that a hussar who was not dead by 
thirty was a sneak, and that he was making his own arrange- 
ments not to outlive the date. But this hero’s greatest feat, 
which was the first thing to make us take the liberty of doubt- 
ing the evidence of the whole book, was performed when 
he was at Verona. He wanted to pay a visit to a charming 
Marchesa at Vicenza. So he assembled twenty-five men of 
his regiment after nightfall without any orders, and made 
them escort him by the rear of the Austrian army to Vicenza, 
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where he arrived at midnight. Then he “concealed his little 
troop,” and hastened to the Marchesa. At half-past two he 
heard shots, mounted again, and found he was discovered and 
surrounded. Whereon he started with his escort for one road 
which he thought likely to be open, and finding it occupied by 
thirty-six hussars he charged them, dispersed them, and took 
nine of their horses. Then he returned bya long road round, 
passed himself off as an Austrian to pass a picket, fell on the 
rear of the advance‘ post and sabred all he could, and arrived 
safe in his quarters by daylight without the loss of a man. 
Now this is, to say the least of it, a very strange story indeed, 
and makes us wonder if General Thiébault’s writings have 
anything in common with Mandeville or with Munchausen, 


Let us contrast this with another story, which involves a 
much more serious charge against a man of a very different 
historical position :— 

“As we drew near the terrace on the riverside the Kine 

[Louis XVI.] came out of the small gate near the Pavilion 
of Flora, accompanied only by two gentlemen. Taking off 
our caps, westood respectfully to let them pass; but, seeing 
no reason to change our route, we followed them at a dis. 
tance of fifty or sixty paces. Having gone down and up 
the two horse-shoe flights of steps, he followed the terrace of 
the Feuillants until he reached the little gate of the passage 
which goes through the convent of that name and connects the 
Place Vendéme with the Tuilleries, and both with the Hall of 
the Constituents Assembly. Just then a lady came through the 
gate. She had a pretty little spaniel with her, which, before she 
noticed it, ran close up to the King. Making a low courtesy, 
she called the dog back in haste; but as the animal turned to run 
to its mistress, the King, who had a large cane in his hand, broke 
its back with a blow of his cudgel. Then, amid the screams and 
tears of the lady, and as the poor little beast was breathing its 
last, the King, delighted with his exploit, continued his walk, 
slouching rather more than usual, and laughing like any lout of 
a peasant.” 
Now we can scarcely call to mind anybody of whom, according 
to general prejudice, this pretty little tale seems less likely 
to be true than of Louis XVI. It is so gratuitously 
brutal. If such a circumstantial report be true, all we can 
say is that it is enough to change our whole view of the 
King’s destiny. We do not say that he ought to have been 
guillotined for his feat. As M. Rochefort observes in his 
memoirs, nobody ought to be. But he must have been a man 
of such a nature and character that we cannot wonder at the 
French nation doing anything rather than leave power in his 
hands, nor need we go back to the misdeeds of a Louis XV. 
or a Du Barry to account for the catastrophe. Frankly, we 
are like the child. We do not believe a word of that story. 
And, disbelieving it in connection with the romance of M. La 
Salle’s ride, we peruse the memoirs of the literary soldier with 
a painfolly irreverent feeling. 


The reader, however, will find that there is nobody of mark 
in the revolutionary times, or in the Napoleonic wars, of 
whom General Thiébault has not got his say. The story 
of Napoleon himself, with which he closes his book, is 
again of the straggling order. It is of one Gassicourt, 
a handsome and kindly son (according to the chronicler) of 
Louis XV. He was a great chemist, and confided to Thiébault 
a secret, which he kept religiously till he thought religion 
need no longer be consulted. It appears that when he returned 
from Elba Napoleon sent for Gassicourt, and ordered him 
to prepare a dose of infallible poison in the smallest compass. 
The order was obeyed, and the poison placed, in a locket, in 
Napoleon’s hands. On June 2lst Napoleon swallowed it; 
and then, changing his mind, sent for Gassicourt to set him 
right again. “ His hair standing on end and in a cold sweat” 
the chemist did what he could, and the Emperor’s life was 
saved. Three years after the exile to St. Helena, Gassicourt 
confided to Thiébault his belief that “some particles of the 
poison could not have been extracted, and thenceforward 
sooner or later death was inevitable.” Our readers will infer 
for themselves that, if they are of the confiding order, there 
will be plenty of material for them in the present book to 
reconstruct many of their views of history. About the days 
of the Terror the author has nothing very new to say. The 
pitiless story is well-nigh exhausted. It is characteristic 
of the times that the writer’s father, crossing the Pont de la 
Révolution with his daughter, suggested that they should both 
jump into the river there and then to end together such 3 
miserable life of suspense as it was to all. General Thiébault’s . 
view of the leading Terrorists differs in no way from that 
of the rest of his world, but everybody has his pet aver- 
sion amongst them, as Macaulay had Barrére. And though 
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the General seems to consider that Danton’s was the master- 
mind in the whole business—an opinion from which, having 
Robespierre in view, we entirely disagree—Billaud-Varennes 
ig selected as his especial bugbear. It is pleasanter to turn to 
Napoleon’s Marshals, of whem Soult and Masséna come in for 
the fullest notice, and to turn over the endless romances of 
war with which the story is decorated. There is one amazing 
story of Berthier, who gave the Emperor a day’s rabbit-shoot- 
ing on an estate provided with everything except rabbits. Of 
these he invested in a thousand. “ How can I tell it or be 
believed ? ’ says the modest narrator. At all events he can 
tell it. Instead of flying before the Emperor’s gun, the 
rabbits faced him in a body, and fell upon him. They were 
routed, but returned, and turned his flank. Then they 
attacked him in the rear, “refused to quit their hold, piled 
themselves up between his legs till they made him stagger, 
and forced the conqueror of conquerors, fairly exhausted, to 
retreat and leave them in possession of the field.” It appeared 
that, not knowing one rabbit from another, Berthier’s man 
had got them from the hutch instead of the warren, and that 
they thought the Emperor had brought them cabbage. To 
such base uses may a General turn his pen, when dealing even 
with Napoleon himself. Oar readers will, we doubt not, con- 
clude that they will find in the author of the Manual for Staff 
Officers a companion more entertaining in his way than might 
be argued from his graver work, though Staff officers may be 
alittle suspicious of his guidance. And it is certainly long 
since any book of the kind has been published, which will be 
found so fall of varied matter from the beginning to the end. 





GOLD AND SILVER PLATE.* 

Tue value of Mr. Chaffers’s work is certainly enhanced by the 
addition of an essay on the history of plate, thus enabling 
the ordinary reader to place a piece of old plate in its proper 
period. For though the art of the goldsmith is now in a higher 
position than it has been for the last century, its triumphs 
are numbered with the past. We have lost in design and 
execution, while we have gained in metallurgical know- 
ledge. Nor do we think any one can deny that no other 
art presents such a contrast between its past and present 
state. The reason is obvious; the wealth of ancient 
Sovereigns consisted in gold and silver vessels, and in the 
days when art was crude, and painting unknown, and the handi- 
crafts few and undeveloped, the love of display and luxury of 
a wealthy King had but one outlet,—the number, size, and 
ornamentation of his drinking vessels and other plate. The 
Old Testament has frequent allusions to gold and silver 
plate, and the paintings of the Beni-Hassan tombs, 2500 B.C., 
show that the Egyptians knew the art of refining gold. So 
much for the antiquity of the goldsmith’s art. And its 
splendour in later days it owes to the fact that such men as 
Ghirlandajo, Ghiberti, and Cellini thought it not beneath 
them to throw their genius into such hard, unyielding 
material as metal. The great factor, however, in the design 
and magnificence of gold and silver plate has been the wealth 
of Kings and the Royal passion for display. 

Le Grand Monarque, at one of his fétes given at Versailles, 
had on the buffets silver vases, girandoles, jardiniéres, bowls, 
and cisterns, of the estimated weight of 800,0000z. A few 
years later Louis had his plate melted at the mint to provide 
the sinews of war, and compelled his courtiers to do the same. 
His destruction of all this plate gave, however, a wonderfal 
impetus to pottery, and it cannot be said that the art 
really suffered. Moreover, the finest pieces were drawn, 
80 that the design did not perish, before being melted, 
whereas English plate received, at the dissolution of the 
monasteries, a blow from which it has never recovered. No 
one can possibly imagine what the display of pre-Reformation 
plate must have been. Mr. Christopher Markham gives a 
summary from Archxologia of the inventory of the Cathedral 
Church of the Blessed Virgin at Lincoln. We read of “a 
chalice of gold, with pearls and precious stones set in 
the foot and knop, and a paten with the figures of 
Our Lord and the Apostles, a great silver-gilt chalice 
with the Passion and Resurrection of Christ, and the 
salutation of the Virgin on the foot; and a paten with the 
Coronation of the Virgin, weighing 74 0z.” Tie list goes on 
mith feretories, phylacteries, ampullxz with reliquies, taber- 
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nacles, images, chests for relics, twenty-four in number, silver- 
gilt or crystal pyxes, crosses, candelabra, thuribles, bowls, 
saucers, pastoral staves, with images, silver texts of the 
Evangelists, studded with stones, morses and garlands 
enriched with pearls and stones, and other things too 
numerous to mention. A Calendar of State Papers for 1539 
will open the eyes of some readers to the astonishing amount 
of plate existing in every religious house at the date of the 
suppression of the monasteries. The gold plate belonging to- 
the Monastery of St. Edmond’s Bury is put at 1,553 oz., the 
silver at 7,976 oz.; Ely, gold 344 oz., silver 5,040 oz.; Peter- 
borough, gold 70 oz., silver 5,086 oz. ; Ramsey, gold 16 oz., silver 
2 263 0z.; Crowland, gold 64} oz., silver 2,433 oz. The smallest. 
house had some plate to show; gold plate, as the list given above 
tells us, was rare, but silver plate was as common as crockery. 
Again, in 1548, Edward VI.sent out Commissioners who robbed 
the parish charches leaving, however, one or more chalices, 
according to the size of the parish. The Commissioners were 
often anticipated, incumbents and churchwardens selling 
church plate in self-defence for repairs and otherwise. Then, 
exactly a hundred years later, came the Commonwealth, 
when private houses suffered even more than the churches. 
A great deal of plate, however, entered by churchwardens as 
stolen or lost, was not stolen by the Roundheads. Much 
ecclesiastical plate of Elizabeth’s time survives, but little of 
Edward’s time, and though some fine cups and patens of the 
seventeenth century remain, the average of excellence was 
poor, and design and execution grew plain and ugly, and has 
continued so. As for the Crown plate, it has much 
diminished. Charles I. began the dispersal of the regalia, 
and the Parliament carried it on vigorously. Some of 
the most famous pieces of plate are the various cups 
which were used at banquet and state occasions. Exeter 
College, Oxford, and Corpus Christi, Cambridge, have each a 
famous ostrich cup. Drinking-horns, which must have been 
so common in the early Middle Ages, have hardly survived to 
our day. The most familiar piece of drinking-plate is un- 
doubtedly the tankard, most families of standing having a 
tankard, and it is generally a handsome piece of plate. Ewers, 
large punch-bowls, and salt-cellars are the species of plate 
that mostly exist in the hands of companies and colleges, 


The standard of plate is one of those details of domestic 
policy which the Sovereign has always found it to his interest 
to preserve in jealous integrity. The goldsmiths were not 
always celebrated for their adherence to the standard, but 
after the granting of a charter they guarded, and have con- 
tinued to guard, the standard with the most zealous care. 
The goldsmiths of Paris have always been renowned for their 
devotion to a high standard, and the punch of the “ Maison 
Commune” holds the very first place. In 1300, when the 
privilege of assaying was conferred on our goldsmiths, there 
being no English coins that could serve as a standard, it was 
ordained “that they work no worse gold than of the touch of 
Paris,” which was fine gold, French coins being of fine gold. 
On the other hand, it was ordained that “no goldsmith may 
work at Paris any silver which is not as good as sterling or 
better.” For the English statute of 1300 commands that no 
silver is to be made but of the sterling alloy (“ argent del alloy 
de le esterling ou de meilleur”); so we see the two countries. 
adopting each other’s standard if their own is inferior. 

The “Leopard’s Head” was used by the goldsmiths as a 
standard punch before they were incorporated in 1300. As 
early as 1180 (Henry IIL.) the Guild was amerced for having 
arrogated to themselves the privileges of a Corporation, and 
using as a stamp from their arms the head of the leopard. 
Once incorporated, the Company made the most of their 
jurisdiction, which extended all over the provinces. Several 
convictions are on record of people who counterfeited the 
silver mountings or “cuppebonds” of the ancient wooden 
drinking vessels known as “mazers.” In the fourteenth 
century the punishment was the pillory sometimes and 
generally imprisonment. But these severities later resolved 
themselves into fines. Not so in France. A decree of 1611 
subjected the forger of hall-marks to a fine of 3.000 livres, 
the culprit in addition making the amende honorable by 
confessing his crime and asking pardon for it at the 
church door wih a torch in his hand and a rope round 
his neck, and going to the galleys for five years. A. 
second offence was punished by condemnation to the 
galleys for life. In 1724 it was thought necessary to make 
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the forging of stamps, and a few years later, their insertion 
in unassayed plate, a capital offence, but the sentence was 
only to be carried out when persons were arrested with the 
punches in their possession. A most common form of 
deception was to solder an old hall-mark to a piece of inferior 
plate, and as this eludes all but the well-trained eye and the test 
of the blowpipe, it remains to this day the most successfal 
form of forgery, the zeal of the collector offering a great 
temptation to the unscrupulous dealer. 

French, and foreign hall-marks in a less degree, are of a 
most complicated and mysterious nature, and if the object 
was to conceal the date and the place from the general public 
and the gold and silver smiths themselves, it probably suc- 
ceceded. In France they double-stamped the plate, by means 
of bigornes or engraved punches attached to the anvil. What 
with the two hundred or so provincial guild stamps (a most 
interesting series) and the various mythological heads, 
fabulous beasts, and insects the mind is bewildered. Every 
generation these were destroyed and new ones substituted. 
In 1797, however, the authorities reduced the somewhat con- 
fusing system in vogue to something like order, and the 
enactment, which is quoted very fully in this volume, has 
served many Continental nations as a basis for their plate 
legislation. The most extraordinary feature about the present 
marking of French plate is the bigorne already mentioned ; 
stil], no doubt, it is a great safeguard. Plates of French hall- 
marks, provincial assays, and examples of foreign hall-marks 
form a most valuable and interesting series. Besides these 
there are, of course, numerous plates of English stamps, both 
London and provincial. 

To us those portions of this excellent work devoted to con- 
tinental marks have an interest not less than that attaching 
to English plate. For the most splendid epoch of plate was 
that of Francis I. and Henry II., and it culminated in the time 
of Louis XIV., when the wealth of the Spanish Indies was 
brought into Europe. 





MR. SHUCKBURGH’S “SUETONIUS AUGUSTUS.”* 


Merz SHUCKBURGH’s volume is a contribution of notable value 
to the classical literature of the day. It is conceived ona 
scale and executed in a manner which rank it among the 
works, happily grown more frequent of late years, which 
prove that English scholars are capable of something better 
than school-books. He explains that his main purpose has 
been historical, and apologises for a possible neglect of matters 
concerning text and language. Such an apology was scarcely 
needed. Had the edition been meant for schools some further 
explanatory notes might have been given, but the public for 
whom it is really intended will, we imagine, be satisfied with 
what the editor supplies. It would have been convenient, 
certainly, to have had as an additional appendix a conspectus 
of the peculiarities of Suetonian latinity. But as Mr. Shuck- 
burgh commonly notes them as he goes on, all that is 
actually necessary in this way has been done. The pre- 
face also, we ought to say, gives a summary of Suetonius’s 
most important characteristics as a writer. If we have a 
complaint against Mr. Shuckburgh it is that he has left 
for some one else to do what he is thoroughly well 
qualified to do himself. ‘My chief desire,” he writes, 
“has been to illustrate the work of Suetonius by putting 
before the reader, as fully as space permits, the materials 
which exist for constructing the history of the life and times 
of Augustus.” Why not have “constructed” it himself? 
He has done something in this direction in his introduction, 
where he collects and comments on the facts that bear on 
Augustus’s relation to the constitution of the Roman State. 
But he has limited himself here to less than a score of pages. 
For the most part the reader has to work up the information 
80 copiously supplied in the notes. Perhaps Mr. Shuckburgh 
will find leisure to use his own materials. 

Suetonius is a writer who wants much manipulation and 
illustration. He may be called impartial, for, as a rule, he 
aeither praises nor blames, but he is not judicial. He gives 
the features of the portraits which he draws, sometimes in 
very elaborate detail. A Cromwell could not have complained 
of his likenesses that he left out the warts, but he has not the 
genius of the great painter who contrives to represent on the 
eanvas the actual man. His sketches, for such rather than 
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biographies are the Vitae Caesarum, have not the characteristics 
of the essay, for they want insight, but they have the form 
and the form has some distinct inconveniences, though it helps 
to make the work more interesting. Suetonius takes various 
aspects of the man, his military career, his domestic policy, hig 
foreign relations, personal characteristics, oratorical powers 
literary work, and tells us what he has gathered about each, 
But he gives us no orderly narrative, and the life and the 
career of Augustus is one for which this orderly narrative 
is especially needed. 

The first problem that occurs to us in estimating the 
character of Augustus is the contrast between the beginning 
and the end of his life. Nothing could be well greater, but 
then the intervening space was great, covering nearly sixty 
years. He was eighteen years old when the assassination of hig 
uncle, the Dictator Julius, called him from his studies (among 
which soldiering was not forgotten), at Apollonia, and he wag 
but thirty-five days short of completing his seventy-sixth 
year when he died at Nola. No man could have filled such a 
place in the world, of which he was indeed sole master, for forty. 
four years without learning and changing very much. The con. 
trast between the “cold cruelty of the Triumvir” and “the 
wise lenity of the Emperor” is indeed almost startling. Yet 
it may be matched by what we know of the conduct of Julius 
Cesar, confessedly the most clement of autocrats. Julius 
could be absolutely merciless when he believed that expediency 
demanded an unsparing policy. The conquest of Gaul was 
his stepping-stone to absolute power; if he was to stand 
firmly on it, he had to make it complete, and to secure this 
end he shrank from no severities. But political enemies and 
rivals required a different treatment. In dealing with them 
his clemency was inexhaustible. Cruel he never was, if cruelty 
means delight in the suffering of others. Neither was 
Augustuscruel. At first he could not afford to be merciful, or 
thought that he could not. Perhaps if he had been fifty- 
two (Julius’s age when he became Dictator), not twenty-two, 
he would not have met the appeals for mercy from the 
prisoners at Perusia with the merciless “ Moriendum est.” 
When he felt himself firmly seated in power there was no 
more bloodshed. The really cruel man is only made worse by 
the sense of security. 

The constitutional evolution of personal rule in Augustus 
is one of the most interesting studies in history. The steps 
of the process are not easily distinguished. The potestas 
Tribunicia and the potestas Consularis present no difficulty. 
The title of Tribune and Consul were indissolubly joined ina 
Roman’s mind with the idea of government. The State could 
hardly be the State without them. But Augustus could not 
be a Tribune, because he was a patriciai\, and it was not con- 
venient to be always Consul, if for no other reason, because 
as Consul he had a colleague who was nominally equal, and 
might, if some perverse mood were to prevail, make himself 
disagreeable. Hence the assumption of the power without 
the actual office. But the critical step was the principatus 
Princeps was a vague term; this vagueness, indeed, made if 
specially useful for the purpose of Augustus. It was already 
familiar to Roman ears. There was a princeps senatus, a title 
of some antiquity, for Livy mentions it under the year 194, 
but giving distinction, not power. An old and well-known 
title that might be used for other purposes was exactly what 
was wanted; the velvet glove, so to speak, to hide the iron 
hand. Mr. Shuckburgh’s account of the matter is as follows. 

“Tt was not a development of his position as princeps senatus, 
which he had been since B.C. 28. That only gave senatorial 
rank, bringing no privileges beyond the right of being asked 
first for his sententia, which as consul (who introduced business 
but did not vote) would be of no value to him. The name may 
have suggested the new title; but it was used in an essentially 
different sense. Its novelty and indefiniteness were its chief 
advantages. His consular, proconsular, and tribunician powers 
were very great, but after all had certain traditional limits. As 
princeps of the whole State, on the other hand, he would exercise 
whatever magisterial powers he possessed without question as to 
precedence or rights of colleagues, and in all parts of the Empire 
alike. It was not, as were his other powers, founded on any 
shadow of republican magistracy, and was perhaps never exactly 
defined; but as it placed Augustus in rank and dignity before all 
other magistrates, so it gave him the right not only of exercising 
those powers, uncontrolled by colleagues, but also of doing 
everything else not included under them. Eventually it came 
to be treated as the reality which it was, and Augustus 
could speak of events me principe, or ante me principem, 


just as he might have said me consule or ante me consulem. 


Like other powers of the new régime, however, it was arrived at 
gradually. At first it seems to have been conferred (without the 
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s) in connection with the imperial provinces at the 
pat ay _ q “i 27.. In them Augustus was to exercise for ten 

ears a power unlike any that had been recognised before. When 
tis dpxh is renewed in B.C. 19-18 the rule in the provinces had 
been secured by the perpetual proconsulare imperium, and this 
novel power was not needed. From henceforth at each renewal 
this #yeuovia or mpootacla has ceased to have any special con- 
nection with the provinces, and applies equally to the whole 
Empire, and is, as Dio [53, 16] says, a real‘ monarchy.’ It was 
this title and office which expressed the unity of the Empire in 
the face of the world of foreign nations, and the co-ordination of 
all powers and offices under the supreme control of one, who yet 
had adopted a title so little arrogant that it might be interpreted 
as merely giving a first place in dignity, and a right to take the 
lead on all occasions of ceremony. Other titles suggested depart- 
mental functions, this an imperial and universal supremacy. 
Other titles might be and were (at any rate in name) shared with 
others, this could be applied to one alone.” 


Consummately skilful as was the policy of Augustus, it ended 


_ jn failure, if indeed his object was to provide a supreme 


ruler, who should guide the State with the moderation but 
without the friction of constitutional forms. In the hands 
of his successor the principatus became a despotism with 
the very slenderest disguise; after Tiberius there was no dis- 
guise at all. Equally absolute and more speedily manifest 
was his failure as a moral reformer. He had conceived the 
idea of responsibility for the good conduct of the citizens, 
but he did not include himself. He felt acutely the disgrace 
which the conduct of his daughter and granddaughter brought 
upon his house, yet seems never to have caught a glimpse 
of his own shortcomings. It is one of the standing puzzles 
of human nature how the man who divorced the innocent 
Scribonia, took Livia from her husband, and forced his 
daughter first on Agrippa and then on Tiberius, could have 
hoped to succeed as a reformer of morals. 

Mr. Shuckburgh has added to his volume a very useful 
appendix, containing the Marmor Ancyranum, in Greek and 
Latia (according to Mommsen’s text), with marginal notes. 
He rightly describes it as ‘‘the most authentic piece of auto- 
biography that has survived from antiquity.” But he might 
have been a little more appreciative of its first discoverer, the 
eminent Busbequius, one of the first diplomatists and scholars 
of the day, than to describe him as “ a Dutchman.” 
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Alan Scott’s Talisman, and other Stories. By Charles Aitken. 
(William Hodge and Co., Glasgow.)—This is one of those col- 
lections of short stories illustrative of Seotch ‘humble ” life which 
would probably never have been written, and certainly would 
never have been published, but for the success of Mr. Barrie and 
his Scotch contemporaries. The fact that Mr. Aitken prefixes to 
his volume a poem extracted from Mr. Crockett’s “ Dulce Cor” 
speaks for itself. The best that can be said for his stories 
is that they are commendably short and altogether unpre- 
tentious. Some of them are, however, far too “thin.” Take for 
example the first, “ Alan Scott’s Talisman.” No doubt there is a 
certain amount of “ pathos” in the story of a poor, half-superstitious 
working man losing his life in seeking to save a “ threepenny- 
bit,” which, being identified with his dead daughter, has become 
to him a talisman. But the pathos seems a little forced, and 
indeed childish. In others, such as “ When the Trumpet Shall 
Sound” and “Lowsin’ Time,” tragedy is too much associated 
with, and is, indeed, made to depend upon, a phrase. In one or 
two, however, where a certain dominie figures, we have touches of 
genuine humour. The most elaborate story in the collection, “ A 
Great Injustice,” is well written, although the plot is not original. 
Alan Scott’s Talisman should not be ignored by those who are 
endeavouring to get an idea of Scotch life—of yesterday rather 
than of to-day—from imaginative literature. 


Notes in Japan. By Alfred Parsons. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and 
Co.)—Mr. Parsons went to Japan with the main purpose of 
Painting. Flowers were the chief subject of his pencil, but he 
also busied himself with landscape and figures. Japan and the 
Japanese seem to have pleased him, as they seem to please all 
visitors, who, indeed, have only to shut their eyes a little to 
believe that they are in an earthly Paradise. He gives us some 
very pleasant narratives of his experiences of travel, and of his 
acquaintance with the people, made sometimes in places seldom 
visited by Europeans, delightful sketches of Nature, in which 
his pencil agreeably supplements his art, and occasionally shrewd 
Observations on the art of the country. This is now under a 
Certain servitude to tradition. To a certain extent it is a repro- 











duction of a by-gone impressionism. Some great artist in the 
past seized with rare skill one aspect, say of a flower; his 
successors follow him, and exaggerate the things which he 
emphasised. The instance that Mr. Parsons gives of this is 
worth quoting. “Take, for example, the spots on the lotus stems ; 
if you look very closely you can see that there are spots, but cer- 
tainly they would not strike every artist as a marked feature of 
the plant, for they are not visible three yards away. But some 
master noticed them many years ago and spotted his stems, and 
now they all spot them, and the spots get bigger and bigger; and 
so it will be until some original genius arises who will not be 
content with other people’s eyes, but will dare to look for him- 
self, and he may, perhaps, without abandoning Japanese methods, 
get nearer to Nature, and start a renaissance in Japanese art.” 


The Journal of Joachim Hane. Edited by C. H. Firth, M.A. 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford.)—Joachim Hane was an engineer, born 
at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, who entered the service of the Common- 
wealth in 1649. (England had to resort, then and afterwards, to 
the services of German and Dutch engineers.) This journal is 
the record of adventures, mostly of the disagreeable kind, which 
he encountered in the course of a mission on which he was sent 
in November, 1653, by the Protector. The special object which 
he had in view is not clearly made out. Generally it had to do 
with the policy of playing off one Continental Power against. 
another, which Cromwell, in common with English rulers before 
and after him, had to follow. Mr. Firth sets forth the policy 
pursued by Cromwell in this respect, and his introduction is, to 
say the least, as valuable as the narrative which it introduces. 
This narrative is indeed semi-tedious. Hane was hiding and 
starving, being taken into custody or escaping from it, during his 
three months’ sojourn in France. Wedo not get much insight 
into anything but his personal sufferings. Hane, who wrote the 
story of his adventures shortly after his return—the MS., which 
is in the library of Worcester College, is probably a copy from his 
autograph—was rewarded by a grant of lands in Scotland. He 
died at Dunkirk, whither he had gone to inspect the fortifications, 
in August, 1658. 

English Verse for Junior Classes. By J. Logie Robertson. Part 
I. (Blackwood and Sons.)—This first part contains ten poems, 
specimens of ten great poets, from Chaucer to Coleridge. We do 
not know what standard of intelligence and knowledge Mr. 
Robertson finds in boys from “ twelve to fifteen.” Our impression 
is that a good deal of this book is over the heads of the average. 
And why James Thomson and no Shakespeare? In the Chaucer 
extract we see the accents on syllables now mute are not given. 
How would a boy read “ When that Aprille with his shoures sote,” 
or “And smale fowles maken melodye”? Nor do the notes. 
supply the want. ‘‘ Who knows not Circe ? ”in the “ Comus,” is said 
to be “imitated from Spenser’s ‘ Who knows not Colin Clout ?’” 
Surely this is a little absurd. “Who knows not,” is commom 
property—eg., “Quis illaudati nescit Busiridis aras?” Mr. 
Robertson has taken an unwarrantable liberty in restoring to the 
text the four lines,—“ There scattered off ...... lightly press. 
the ground.” To have given them in the notes would have been 
all right, for, indeed, they are too good to be lost. But Gray was 
quite right in cutting them out. They come in between the 
mention of the epitaph and the epitaph itself,and make, as the 
poet felt, an unwarrantably long parenthesis. Anyhow, we have 
no right to interfere with the poet’s judgment. 


The Coasts of Devon and Lundy Island. By J. L. W. Page. 
(Horace Cox.)—Mr. Page has got in the Devonshire coasts, with 
their great variety of scenery, a large and fertile subject. He 
has, it is true, no great power of painting word-pictures, but he 
knows what he is writing about. Wherever he takes us we see 
that we are, so to speak, “ personally conducted.” The volume is: 
somewhat cumbrous; its weight would make it an inconvenient 
addition to luggage o2 the more moderate scale. This is a pity, 
because it is distinctly a book to be taken about with one. Such 
works can hardly be attractive to read through. But the qualifi- 
cations of a genuine knowledge of, and an equally genuine affec- 
tion for, the country described make it a very eligible companion. 
The illustrations, many of them from sketches by the author, are 
mostly pleasing. 

Lower English, By David Campbell. (Blackie and Son.)—By 
“Lower English,” a somewhat ambiguous title, is meant English 
for “intermediate classes.” The book is well put together, and 
gives the information wanted in a clear and orderly form. Inthe 
chapter on Prosody some more examples would have been service- 
able. We see that Mr. Campbell quotes a saying of “ Bishop. 
South.’ South never reached this dignity. He was too witty. 
—-In “ Arnold’s British Classics for English Schools,’ general 
editor, J. Churton Collins (E. Arnold), we have The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, edited by J. Townsend Warner, M.A. Mr. 
Warner has some interesting remarks on the origin of the poem, 
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and vindicates the author’s poetical honour with much spirit and 
success. ‘he notes are adequate and give abundance of illustra- 
tion. The arrangement adopted for them, for the purpose of 
saving space, is not otherwise desirable. Also, The Lady of the 
Lake, edited by John Marshall, LL.D.——In the same publisher’s 
“School Shakespeare,” we have Julius Cxsar, edited by E. M. 
Butler, M.A.; and The Tempest, edited by W. E. Urwick, M A. 
To Paradise Lost, Book III., edited by F. Gorse, M.A. (Blackie 
and Son), our objection lies in the character of the book selected. 
Whatever opinion we may have of the famous dialogue between 
the Father and the Son unfolding the poet’s conception of the 
Scheme of Redemption, there can be little difference, we 
should think, about the unfitness of it as a subject to be studied 
by young boys. Mr. Gorse says of a certain kind of note that it 
is “ bewildering to the young pupil.” The same criticism might 
‘be passed on the greater part of the text itself. In these days, 
too, when we are so careful of giving offence, “The Limbo of 
Fools,” with its contents, is out of order.——We are not quite 
sure that we should like to read with a class Paradise Lost, 
Book IV., edited by M. Macmillan, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Mr. Macmillan is an admirable editor, with plenty of originality 
and power in his annotation, but here, again, the subject inicit 
scrupulum. The passage 689-775 is very fine, but it is not suited 
Tor a class.——In the “ Pitt Press Series” (Cambridge University 
Press), we have The Lady of the Lake, edited by J. Howard B. 
Masterman, B.A., and A Legend of Montrose, edited by H. F. 
Morland Simpson, M.A.— We have also received Macmillan’s 
Geography Readers, Book VII. (Macmillan and Co.), having as 
contents “‘ The United States: Ocean Currents and Tides.” 


The Wood of the Brambles. By Frank Matthews. (John Lance.) 
—This is a story of the Irish Insurrection of 1798, especially as 
it centred in Vinegar Hill. The narrative, which is told in the 
first porson, is full of picturesque touches and vivid notes of 
character, but it wants lucidity. Perhaps it was meant to 
lucidity ; the antecedents of the narrator, and the circumstances 
under which he was plunged, quite unexpectedly, into the midst 
of this turmoil, would certainly tend to confuse him. But this 
is a following of nature which the reader will not always 
appreciate. Still, The Wood of the Brambles is a vigorous and 
impressive bit of work. 





We have received five volumes of a series, “ Little Books on 
Religion ” (Hodder and Stoughton). These are appearing under 
the editorship of Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. They are of a generally 
devotional character, though the writers deal, of necessity, from 
time to time with doctrinal statements and with exposition. 
Christ and the Future Life. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. We would 
especially direct attention to the very powerful discourses—the 
volume bears the marks (as, ¢.g., on p. 151) of consisting of 
sermons—on “The Many Mansions” and “The Resurrection.” 
The passage about the “ Home of God” (pp. 36-41) is admirable. 
‘The comment on Bishop Westcott’s suggestion of the mansiones 
being “staying places,” stages of an illimitable progress, is, we 
think, just.—The Seven Words from the Cross. By W. Robertson 
Nicoll, LL.D.—The Four Temperaments. By Alexander Whyte, 
D.D. A subtle and interesting study of human nature in rela- 
tion to morals and religion.—The Upper Room. By John Watson. 
—-The Vision of a Prophet : Studies in Zechariah. By Marcus Dods, 
D.D. We have been particularly struck by chap. vi., “The Shep- 
herd of Israel,” with its exposition of the “ Betrayal Prophecy.” 
‘Tne whole volume is a most valuable exposition of a singularly 
difficult book.——* The Modern Reader’s Bible” (Macmillan and 
Co.) is the title of another series, edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A. The sub-title is ‘‘ A Series of 
Works from the Sacred Scriptures in Modern Literary Form.” It 
must not be understood from the words “ modern literary form ’’ that 
the Scriptures are presented to the reader in nineteenth-century 
English. The text is that of the Revised Version, with a free adop 
‘tion of the marginal readings of the revisers ; but it is presented 
in stanzas or couplets, just as a modern book of poems might be. 
‘The present volume includes the Proverbs, which are divided into 
five books. Professor Moulton adds a few illustrative notes, 
chiefly dealing with the structure of the poems. Volumes to come 
will give in the same form Ecclesiasticus, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom of 
Solomon,andJob. We cannot allow that the editor is right in put- 
ting Ecclesiasticus before Ecclesiastes in point of time. Forgive- 
ness of Sins, by Joseph Hammond, LL.B. (Skeflington and Son), is a 
‘set of seven sermons, out of which we may single as especially 
worthy of attention the plain and reasonable statement of Anglican 
doctrine of Absolution in IV., “The Absolution or Remission of 
Sins.” From the same publishers we have received The Power 
of the Presence of God, by the author of “ Prayers and Responses for 
the Household,” in a sixth edition. Two useful volumes for 











teachers are in the “ Five Years’ Course of Bible and Prayer-Book 
Teaching” (Church of England Sunday-school Institute), Lessons 








for the Third Year, by the Rev. J. W. Gedge and the Rey 7 
Wagstaff; and in the “Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private 
Students” (T. and T. Clark), The Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians 
with Introduction and Notes by James T. Candlish, ...—. 
Bishop Ellicott continues in a second volume his Foundations of 
Sacred Study (S.P.C.K.) This contains seven addresses originally 
delivered at visitations, and certainly a useful substitute for the 
ordinary charge. The subjects are, after an introductory chapter, 
“Christian Ethics” (3), “ Biblical History and Archrology ” (2), 
and “Church History.”——Some Scripture Problems and Their 
Solutions, by T. H. Archer-Hind, M.A. (Elliot Stock), is a contri. 
bution of some interest to the interpretation of some difficult 
passages. In dealing with the text, “ Why are they then 
baptised for the dead?” Mr. Archer-Hind suggests a dis. 
tinction between vexpos, a substantive signifying « deaq 
body,” and vixpos, a, ov, “the dead” generally, and would 
understand the former to be used in the passage in ques- 
tion. He would translate “Why are they yet baptised for 
the sake of their dead bodies?—i.e., in expectation of a bodily 
resurrection.” But is the véxpos to be raised again? Is not this 
the “natural body”? We are afraid that the new explanation 
will not be more acceptable than the old. There is another 
paper of some length on “The Bible History of Satan,” and six 
notes. In one of these it is suggested that in Psalm cxiy. 26 
the ships means the nautilus, the Psalmist intending to contrast 
the tiny, fragile shell with the huge leviathan. This is in- 
genious, but we do not feel qualified to say more. The printing 
of the Greek in the first paper is very curious. Mr. Archer-Hind 
must have had a “ bad quarter of an hour” when he saw it, 


Strikes and Social Problems. By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A. 
(Adam and Charles Black.)—Professor Nicholson publishes here 
some lectures delivered by him in his capacity of Professor of 
Political Economy, and essays contributed to various periodicals, 
It would take us out of our province to discuss the subjects of 
which he treats. He is not a partisan. While he defends the 
rights of capital and the liberty of labour, he can look at the 
other side of the question. He does not, for instance, see how 
Trade-Unions are to be dispossessed by the device of profit. 
sharing. 

Biographical Sketches. By Augustus J. C. Hare. (George 
Allen.)—Mr. Hare republishes in a somewhat enlarged form an 
article on Dean Stanley which appeared not long after the Dean’s 
death in Macmillan’s Magazine. Larger biographies have, of 
course, their function and use, but these short memoirs are what 
most readers practically want. This is peculiarly applicable to 
the next paper in Mr. Hare’s volume, “Henry Alford.” Dean 
Alford did not fill so large a place in the worid as did Arthur 
Stanley, but his life was one of which some record is wanted. 
He had a remarkably versatile intellect, and a singularly fine 
moral nature, and he did some good work in the world. His 
Greek Testament is not by any means obsolete. It was, in fact, 
when it was published, before its time, and the forty years that 
have passed since its completion, have brought opinion up to its 
level quite as much, to say the least, as they have taken it beyond 
it. There is an account of Mrs. Duncan Stewart, a lady well 
known in London society between 1870 and 1884. Mr. Hare 
gives us a brilliant saying of hers about an eminent statesman 
whom it will not be necessary to name. An election failure 
had just happened to him, and some one expressed the hope 
that it would be as good as a dose of physic to him. “No,” 
she replied, “it would be a dose of castor oil administered to a 
marble statue.” Curiously enough the medicine has been given 
again, and with the same effect or want of effect. The con- 
cluding paper describes Paray le Monial and the life of 
Marguerite-Marie Alacoque, founder of the Devotion of the 
Sacred Heart. 


Lights and Shades of Indian Hill Life. By F. St. J. Gore. 
(John Murray.)—This is a very attractive reeord of a traveller 
and sportsman’s experiences in the Himalayan region. Mr. Gore 
adds to his other qualifications the skill and perseverance of an 
expert photographer. The mountain landscapes are, for the most 
part, remarkably good. The frontispiece, with the camp in the 
foreground, the dark pines in the middle distance, and the snow- 
mountains in the distance, is excellent. ‘From the Summit of 
the Zulum Pass” is still better. Indeed, it is difficult to say 
which are the finest of these reproductions. We should like to 
have seen some ‘of the figures and faces on a larger scale. One of 
“A Kulu Lady” is so good that we should have been glad to have 
more like it. The observations of native life show both acuteness 
and sympathy. Mr. Gore fully appreciates the vast importance 
of our Indian dependency. He recognises the wonderful oppor- 
tunities that it affords to young Englishmen of learning some of 
the highest forms of human work, opportunities not enjoyed 
by any other people. The characteristics of the native tribes 
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are described with not a little insight. It wil probably 
be strange to many readers to find how greatly these vary. 
Some of the hill-tribes have little or nothing of the energy 
courage commonly found among mountaineers. They are 
people of the plain who have been transported by the force of 
‘circumstances to the hills, but retain the habits and feelings of 
their own habitat. Other tribes, again, are perhaps about as 
fierce and uninfluenced by scruples of morality as any in the 
world. Mr. Gore has much that is interesting to say about the 
methods which our Government employs in dealing with them. 
‘The story of Chikkai, a chief of Kuram, is a notable instance. 
Then we hear about the Afridis, where the mothers pray for the 
unborn infant that he may be an expert thief. With them the 
Indian Government has made the bargain that they should 
behave themselves for two days of the week, which are accordingly 
utilised by travellers and merchants, and do what they will on 
the other five. If a shot is fired on the exempted days, the tribe 
in whose territory it is done is fined one thousand rupees out of 
its allowance, the fine being divided between the Government and 
the man shot at. There is an amusing account of a school 
examination at Shalozin. The boys did very well, and the 
traveller thought of giving prizes in money to the best. It was 
explained that there would be a furious fight for them, as com- 
petitive examinations are not as much respected as they should 
be. The only safe way of rewarding merit was by giving a sheep. 
What was eaten could not be taken away. 

Gerard Thurlow. By T.M. Browne. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
—This “Story of California” is fairly readable and thoroughly 
wholesome. Life in California is always at high pressure—so far, 
at least, as it finds its way into fiction—but there is nothing here 
particularly extravagant or sensational. To judge from the 
dénouement, England is the place to which really good Cali- 
fornians go. 

The Private Life of Warren Hastings. By Sir Charles Lawson. 
4Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Sir Charles Lawson contributed an 
article on this subject to the Journal of Indian Art and Industry, 
and this he has now expended in the volume before us. Obviously 
there is too much of it; all that needs to be said about Warren 
Hastings, apart from his career as a statesman, could be put 
intoa small space. In the two hundred and fifty pages of this 
volume there is much that is irrelevant, or with but a very slight 
connection with the subject. A better plan would have been to 
give us something less than half, and if it was thought in- 
expedient to publish so small a book, to give a sketch of Hastings’s 
Indian career. There are some things interesting here, but the 
sum of them does not bear a proper relation to the mass of the 
whole. 
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By JUHN BROWNING, F.RA.S, F.R.M.S., 
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Tipple (S. A.), The Admiring Guest, and other Sermons, cr 8vo ......(Stock) 5/0 
Trevaldwyn(B. W. J.), Songs, Rhymes, and Simple Verses, cr 8vo...(Stock) 3/6 





















Turner (E.), The Little Larmkiv, cr 8V0.00........00086 (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Upton (B.), The Golliwozg’s Bicycl~ Club, 4to ....... RESO EREAEE <: (Longmans) 6 
Veitch (J.), Border Essays, cr 8V0 ......... (Blackwood) 4/6 
Walker (B.), The Little Marie, cr 8V0 .....cc0sce..ssseees (Stock) 2/6 
Watson (E. H. L.), Verses Suggested and Original, cr 8vo.......... seooesee( nes) 4/6 
Watson (J. R.), In a Man’s Mind, cr 8vo... aie (Unwin) 6/0 
Wells (H. o) The Wheels of Chance, er 8vo ............ eeveee(Dent) 5/0 
White (R.), The Chargeling of Brandlesome, cr 8vo . (Innes) 6/0 
Whitney O.), On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds, 8y: (Osgood) 16/0 
Whittle (J. L.), Grover Cleveland, cr 8vo... (Bliss) 3/6 





Widdrington (G.), Lady Levallion, cr 8vo (Henry) 5/0 
Winter (J. 8.), The Strange Story of My Life, cr 8V0........s00ccseeeseree( White) 6/0 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Oourse of Study is arranged to fit an 

ate for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 

STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897, The Secretary of State will offer 

them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 

Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER next 
there will be an EXAMINATION for Sixteen FOUNDATION 
SOHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship except House Scholarships during continuance at the School. 
These Scholarships are confincd to the sons of clergymen, being nominees of 
Life Governors.—Apply to tha BURSAR, 





NFURNISHED or FURNISHED.—Exceptional oppor- 

. tunity foraGENTLEMAN desiring permanent occupation of CHAMBERS 

in good locality ; large bedroom, box-room, and sitting-room en suite on second 

aed a a yh ee > ee Street, —- een bathroom, &c., 
@ floor; electric light. Entire or board optional.—Addres 

“* Box 879,” Willing’s, 125 Strand, W.0, as . ” 








OYAL AGRICULTU 
R Grazucepenae™ At COLLEGE, 


For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarshi i 
apply tothe PRINCIPAL. ‘ Ps Diplomas, &o,, 
SESSION BEGAN TUESDAY, October 13th, 





a eel Eas 

RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAvy 

tear be oe ki 4 intended for the Royal bed F Several ENTRANCE 
NS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered special] . 

~Apply to The WARDEN. . pecially for this class, 





( } ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE OHINE 

BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking rea, dows aspect ; shelte : 
playgrout.d; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 er 100 Guineas according to = 





a, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rey 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 
Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibition 
to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM. 
SEPTEMBER 17th—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13,” 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher, Fees, 60 guineas a year 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER—A first-rate 


Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse, The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 





HIGWEL L CHOOL,. 
TEN HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
are OFFERED for 
COMPETITION in DECEMBER. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





T GEHORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. 
Fe tpg nag eae ont Goeety Bank, Aiverh Gate, S.W. 
is Graca the DuKE o ESTMINSTER, K.G. 
TimotHy Homes, Esq. Treasurers, 
Cc. L, TODD, Secretary, 


St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 





MSS. and other matter. 
erms: Is. per 1,000 words, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 2 Cl.fton Road, Folkestone, 


yf saree, TYPE-WRITING by a LADY— 
T 





2 GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES, 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, 
on the s.s. ‘MIDNIGHT SUN,’ 3,188 tons, electric light, splendid cuisine, 

Fare includes return ticket, London-COalais-Marseil!es, and 21 days’ crn'‘se, 
November 30th, to Ajaccio, Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, and Southern Spain, 
or January 26th, to Palestine and Egypt. 

Extended c:uise, October 23rd, 35 guineas, to Constantinople, Athens, &. 

Lectares bv Sir Lambert Playfair, the Archdeacon of Manchester, Professors 
Sayce, Mahaffy, Lanciani, Canon Tristram, &c. 

Full details, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of _—SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without chargeto Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





Si INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 

commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





A MANUAL of ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Fraycis 
Henry Cuirre. Crown 8vo, 6s. = 

“ Mr. Oliffe has drawn up in pl: asant readable style an account of the principal 

writers of Italy.”—The Bookseller. 

“Mr. Cliffe proves himself a thoughtful and well-informed guide through the 
magnifice.t temple of Italian literature. The work should give zest and aid to 
the study of Italian letters.’"—The Scotsman. 

London: JOHN MacQuEEN, 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by returi.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2+ BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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ur. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW- BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. 
HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, 25s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It is of absorbing interest—more truly historical 
than most histories, and far more romantic than the general run of romances, 
Journalist, novelist, critic, political agitator, communist, proscrit, duellist, 
Rochefort bas led the life of a dozen ordinary men, and has been closely mixed 
up in the public affairs of France from the fall of Louis Philippe to the present 


ie JAMES'S GAZETTE.— Amazingly spirited and lively.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A most entrancing story.’ 
TIMES.—" Extremely amusing memoirs.” 


THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. 


A Record of a Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fort 
Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and down the Yukon to the 
Behring Sea. 
By WARBURTON PIKE, 
Author of “The Barren Grounds of Canada,” 


ith Illustrations by Charles Whymper, from Photographs taken by the 
a Author, and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF DEAN HOLE’S FAMOUS BOOK, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


By the Very Rev. 8S. Reynotps Hour, Dean of Rochester. Illustrated by 
G. 8. Elgcod, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. [Now ready. 
A PRESENTATION EDITION, with Coloured Plates by H. G, Moon, will 
be ready very shortly, price 10s. 6d, 
In 2 vole. large d4to, 600 pp., THREE GUINEAS net. 


THE_ EXPLORATION OF 
THE CAUCASUS. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, Jately Presideut of the Alpine Olub and 
Honorary Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Illustrated by 3 Panoramas, 74 Full-paze Photogravures, about 140 Illustrations 
in the Text, and 4 Original Maps. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Vol. I. will be published on Thursday next. 


THE LIFE OF A FOX, By Troms 


SmiTtH, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley Hounds. With Illustrations 
by the Author, and 6 Coloured Plates by G. H, Jalland. Large 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, 15s. Also a limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 2s, net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION, SALE, AND EXPORT 
OF ALL THE BEST BOOKS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, OR SPANISH. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS CAN BE ENTERED 
AT ANY DATE. 


Library Prospectuses, with all particulars as 
to Subscriptions and Lists of Books ON 
SALE, both SECOND-HAND and 
BOUND, sent postage free to any address. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES— 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Anp ar 10-12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





PSUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oes owe £25,000,000 





U PStaigs and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
iu quantities at the rate of 102, per 100, on application to the SECRETAKY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
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62: Premier 62. 
Vinolia Shaving Stick. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


(For Itching, Face-Spots, Eczema) 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


A COLONIAL TRAMP. Travels and Adven- 


tures in Australia and New Guinea, By Hume Nisset. With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author. A New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 
“One of the most attractive and entertaining of modern bocks of travel.” 
—Spectator, 





WAY DOWN EAST. By J. R. Hourcuinson. 


1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Only when viewed from the “ Hub of the Universe” does Nova Scotia, that 
tiny speck of British dust on the distant rim, lie ‘‘ Way Down East.” 
“ A very readable, racy, and amusing bock. The reader will carry away w%h 
him pictures and stories well worth remembering.—Scotsman. 


THE PILGRIM CHILD. By Tueopora C. 


Exmstie, Author of ‘*The Little Lady of Lavender,” ‘ Black Puppy,” &c. 
With several Illustrations by Edith Scannell and H. L. Elmslie, 1 vol. imp. 
16mo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
“Religious teaching bas seldom been put in a more winnive way, and children 
will be pleased and touched by the book. It is charmingly spans 
—Scotsman. 


AT THE GATE OF THE FOLD. By J. S. 


Fuiercuer, Author of “When Oharles the First was King,” &. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 
Pa bright and idyllic a story as we have read for a long time.”—Pall Mall 
azette, 
** His descriptions of nature are characteristically charming.”—Literary World. 


THE MEN OF HARLECH: a Romance of 


the Wars of the Roses. By Wirr GERRARE, 1 vol. crown &vo, c!oth 
extra, 6s. 


HIS COUSIN’S WIFE. By “ Atva.” 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
**A bok of much ability. The story is powerfully to!d.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
* Exceptionally clever and ingenious; animated by a pure and hea'thy spirit 
and an elevated purpose, The story will be read with pleasure by all who have 
preserved a natural taste for sweet and wholesome fiction.” —Scotsman, 


THE WORLD'S GREAT SNARE. By E. 


PuHItirrs OprenxeEIM, Author of “A Daughter of the Marionis,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

The story is intensely interesting and exciting, and the plotis highly original. 
This is a book to read breathlessly from start to finish. The novel will stand 
high in the ranks of the fiction uf the day.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

* A most admirable study in sensationalism, If it makes one pant, that but 
shows the strength of Mr. Oppeuhsim’s a: t.””—Academy. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Ltd., York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


SEELEY AND Co | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LIFE AT THE Z00.” 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY: their 


Emotions and Activities. By C. J. Cornisw. Illustrated by Gambier 
Bolton and others. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
* Prosents in a fascinating form a great deal of highly interesting and original 
information.”—Times. 4 
“Quite one of the most fascinating books of the hour.”—Leeds Mercury. 
“ Always entertaining and generally informing, he has indeed written a de- 
lightfal book.”— World. Rut 
“It would be difficult to find a more fascinating book.”—Dai'y News, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. With Illustrations by Gambier 
Bolton. Fourth Edition, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
**A more companionable book we cannot imagine.””—Spectator, 
“In short compass the resuits of long and patient observation.”—Standard, 
** Curiously felic.tous in descriptions, with frequent touches of quiet humour,” 
—Times, 
WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY, and the Wild Life in It. 
Tl ustrated with Original Drawings by Lancelot Speed, and from Photo. 
graphs. Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 
“ This Me gg is even more fascinating than its predecessor, ‘ Life at the 
Zoo.’ *— World, 
* A more delightful book it would be hard to find.”—National Observer, 


THE NEW FOREST AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
With 8 Plates and many minor Illustrations, large 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
* He never errs in his descriptions of nature.”—National Observer, 
‘* The illustrations are decidedly good.”—Manchester Guardian, 


EDINBURGH: Picturesque Notes by R. L. 


STEVENSON. New Illustrated Edition, with 8 Copper Plates and many 
other Illustrations by T. Hamilton Crawford, R.S.W. Demy 8vo, roxburgh 
binding, 16s, net. 
“ tomy is scarcely a page that is not adorned by a masterly sketch.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 
© The illustrations largely increase the attraction of the book.”’—Morning Post. 


THE LIFE OF VELAZQUEZ. Portfolio 


Monograph. By WatteR ArmsTRONG. 3s, 6d. net. 


** An excellent piece of work.”—Leels Mercury. 
“ The illu:trations are exceedingly fine.’”’—Glasgow Herald. 


AN ESCAPE FROM THE TOWER: a Story 


of the Jacob'ts Rising of 1715. By Emma MarsHA tt, Author of “ The White 
King’s Daughter.” Crown 8vo, cioth, 33. 6d. 
“A touching narrative of Lord Nithsdale’s rescue by his heroic wife.”— 
chester Guardian, : 
“Cannot fail to please any one who reads it.”—Scotsman, 





London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, 88 Gieat Russell Street, 





“EDINBURGH” 


10 vols. 8vo, price 6s. each. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY, AND TO BE CONTINUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES 


TILL COMPLETED. 


EDITION. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bots, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


THE LIFE AND WORKS oF LORD MACAULAY. |” <'",s2.2stnras. 


COMPLETE IN TEN VOLUMES, price 6s, each. 


Vols. I-IV. HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Vols. V.-VII. ESSAYS; BIOGRAPHIES; INDIAN 


CONTRIBUTIONS to KNIGHT'S “QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.” 


Vol. VIII. SPEECHES; LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; MISCEL- 


LANEOUS POEMS. 


bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 163, 98 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


INE LARE f d vintage, 
PENAL CODE; | FI¥BB, CLARBTS of good vintage. 


dozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1840, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 


Vols. IX. and 2. & The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By ported by ourselves. 


the Right Hon. Sir G. O. Trevetran, Bart., M.P. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND €0,, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHARACTER AS SEEN IN 
BODY AND PARENTAGE. 


With Notes on Education, Marriage, Change in Character, and Morals. 


By FURNEAUX JORDAN, F.RB.CS., 


Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





Consulting Surgeon to the Queen's Hospital, Birmingham; late Professor of Anatomy to Birminghim READING CASES FOR THE 


Royal Society of Artists. 


THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 23, 6d. net. 


“A remarkable and extremely interesting book.”—Scotsman, 


‘* A delightful book, witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in style.” —Medical Press, 
‘Mr. Jordan handles his subject in a simple, clear, and popular manner,”—Literary World, 


“ Full of varied interest.’’—Mind, 
“* We cordially commend this volume......A fearless writ:r 
“ Boldly thoughtful and very original book.”—Birmingham Post. 


‘He ranks among the highe:t of what we may term the physiological philosophers...... His sugzestions 
may be the basis of a boundless expansion of our knowledge of human character.”—Birminghim Gazette. 
‘feo The singularly brilliant criticisms Professor 


‘A wealth of illuminative insight and acute suggestion 
Jordan makes on well-known characters.”—Science Siftings. 





Soscale Merits close perusal,”—Health. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited, 


SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C- 
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JOHN C. NIMMO'S NEW -BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
NEW ee, BY - waif Dane. Pot 
. small 4to, with 15 Illustrations, of which 6 are coloured an 
In 2 vols. sm : bound in cloth, gilt top, 36s. n od : 


et, 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN GIBSON LOCK- 
HART. By Anprew Lana. From Abbotsford and Milton-Lockhart MSS. 
and other Original Sources. . i ; 

NOTE.—Tbis Life of the son-in-law and Biographer of Scott is based on his own 
correspondence with friends, such as Sir Walter, De:n Milman, Southey, Mr. 

Jonathan Ohrist ie, Professor Wilson, and Mr. Carlyle; also with various 

members of his cwn family. Diaries, too, have afforded materials. The Society, 

Literature, and (ina minor degree) the Politics of 1814—1854 are illustrated, and 

the old Blackwood feuds and Jiterary adventures appear in full light. It is 

believed that the character and conduct of Mr. Lockhart appear in colours much 
unlike these in which they have often been painted. 


~NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON HAMPTON COURT PALAOE. 
In 1 vol, small 4to, Ilustrated with 43 Drawings by Herbert Railton, bound 
in clcth gilt, gilt top, 21s. 


HAMPTON COURT. By Witt1am Howpven Horron, 
B.D., Fellow of 8. John’s College, Oxford, Illustrated with 43 Drawings by 
Herbert Railton. 


A NEW AND POPULAR WORK ON THE OPERA, 
1 vol. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 

THE OPERA: a History of the Development of Opera. 
With full Descriptions of all Works in the Modern Repertory. By R. A. 
SrreEaTFEILD. With an Introduction by J, A. FULLER-MarrLanD, 

NOTE.—Hitherto the bocks devoted to the Opera which have been published in 
England have conformed to oneestablished model, the descriptions of the various 
works mentioned being arran,ed in alphabetical order, without any attempt at 
technical classification. : 

The scheme of the present work is founded upon the theory that any one who 
wished to know the plot of any opera, would, at the same time, be glad of infor- 
mation as to its intrinsic musical merit and its position in the history of the 
development of Opera, generally speaking, 

The book, therefore, furnishes a sketch of the origin ard development of Opera, 
‘from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the present day. In the cours? 
of the book every opera which forms, or could conceivably form, part of the 
modern repertory is discussed, the plot described, and the most salient features 
ofthe music indicated. 

An elaborate index makes reference to each individual work at least as simple 
a3 in the old alphabetical system of arrangement. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARY POWELL” AND “THE HOUSEHOLD OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE,” 
In crown 8vo, with an Iutrodaction by the Rev. W. H. Hurtoy, B.D., and 26 
I‘lustrations by John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton, 6s., cloth elegant, gilt 
top, uniform with ‘* The Household of Sir Thomas More,” 


CHERRY AND VIOLET: a Tale of the Great Plague. 

EXTRACT FROM MR. HUTTON’S INTRODUCTION.—“It was a happy 
thought which made the story begin on old London Bridge—happier still, readers 
will now think, when they see Mr, Herbert Railton’s beautiful drawings. Some- 
thing we learn of the stress of the time as we recall, with Mistress Cherry, the 
strange pageants which the bridge-dwellers watched from their windows...... 
Scarce anywhere but in Florence and ian Constantinople can we now recall what 
sights old London Bridge must have witnessed. Mr. Railton sees them, though, 
very clearly, and we are more than content to see with his eyes. Something 
idealised they are, perhaps, Old London Bridge was lardly so beautiful, surely, 
as he pictures it; and his drawings, perhaps, are more 1 ke what the houses 
ought to have been than ever they were. ‘More Nurembergy than Nuremberg,’ 
rays Mr. Ruskin of some of Prout’s famous work. We may say it of Mr. 
Railton’s old London: and high praise itis, And as Mr. Railton brings back to 
- ~ a so Mr, Jellicoe gives us the persons of old time in their habits as 
they lived.” 




















A NEW BIOGRAPHY. 
1 vol. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and 2 Illustrations, 5s. 


FRANCIS ORPEN MORRIS. A Memoir of the Author 
of ‘A History of British Birds,” &c. By his Son, the Rey. M, C. F, Morris, 
B.C.L., M.A., Rector of Nunburnholme, Yorkshire. 

EXTRACT FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACEH.—“ To so many, however, he was 
known only as a as. pg writer on natural history, and birds in particular, that 
Ihave been induced to write this sketch of his life, which may give those to 
whom his name is thus familiar, as well as others, a fuller account of his many- 
sided activities than they might else have gained...... Holding the pronounced 
views my father did with regard to Darwinism and vivisection, it might by some 
have been thonght advisable to have omitted in these pages special mention of 
questions which for many years formed with him the arena of so much conten- 
tion. Knowing, however, that such omission would have been strongly resented 
by him, there seemed no other choice than to make such allusions to them as will 
bo found inthe memoir under that head, It is hoped that in the brief space 
allotted to these subjects no more bas been said than was necessary to make his 
attitude towards them plain to those who may perhaps to some extent have mis- 
judged him in the past.” 


THREE ILLUSTRATED BOYS’ BOOKS. 
arge crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


L 
CHUMLEY’S POST: a Story of the Pawnee Trail. 
Wim O. StcppaRp, With Illustrations by Charles H. Stephens, 
Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


CAPTAIN CHAP; or, The Rolling Stones. By Franx 
R. Stocgton, Author of “Rudder Grange,” “A Jolly Fellowship,” &c. 
With Illus‘ rations by Charles H. Stephens. 

A NEW EDITION, in crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

RUDDER GRANGE. By Franx R. Srockxton, Author 
of ‘Captain Chap.” With 100 Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 

NOTE.—The above three Illustrated Works will be thoroughly appreciated by 
all lovers of books of +tirring adventure and humour. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF A. B. FROST’S BOOKS. 


Super-royal 8vo, about 130 Illustrations in each, boards, cloth back, lettered, 
3s, 6d. each. 


Two Very Funny Illustrated Humorous Books, 


STUFF AND NONSENSE. By A. B. Frost. 


THE BULL CALF, and other Stories. By A. B. Frost. 
A REAL OOMIO ARTIST.’ 

Readers of “Rudder Grange” will remember the admirable illustrations by 
Mr, Frost which did so much for the success of that amusing story. This year 
Mr. Frost gives us a book similar to his ‘‘ Stuff and Nonsense,” a delightful 
collection of humorous drawings which everyone was laughing at a year or two 
ago. ‘The Bull Calf, and other Tales” is a series of the most laughab'e stories 
told in a number of comic illustrations, which it is quite impossible to look at 
without Iaughing. The gem of the collection is the story of the tramp who 
steals the clothes of a scarlet fever patient, and on discovering his m‘stake is 
reduced to dressing himself in a sheaf of wheat. We have no artist in England 
80 genuinely funny in this particular way as Mr. Frost, whose pencil is as skilful 
as his wit is bright. The children who get this book at Christmas will be 
assured of many happy hours both for themselves and their friends, 
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London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Part I. and Volume I. now ready. 


LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By Professor WILLIAM M. SLOANE, Ph.D. 


Illustrated with 88 Reproductions of the Masterpieces of 
Painting, in their Original Colours, and 220 Full-page Engravings 
in Tint and Black and White. In 20 Monthly Parts at 4s. net 
each, or in 4 vols. at 24s. net each. 





NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION ORAWFORD. 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marton Crawrorp. 


2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. [October 20th. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The SEALSKIN CLOAK. 


BoLpREWOOD. 


By Ror 





Demy 8vo, 17s. net. 


JOURNAL of the RIGHT HON. SIR 


JOSEPH BANKS, Bart., K.B., P.R.S., during Capt. Oook’s First Voy in 
H.M.S. * Endeavour,’ in 1768-71, to Terra del Fuego, Otahite, New Zealand, 
Australia, the Dutch East Indies, &c. Edited by Sir Josepn D. Hooker, 
With Portraits and Charts, [October 20th, 





BY THE LATE WALTER PATER. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
An Unfinished 


GASTON de _LATOUR. ished 


Romance by WALTER Parex, late Fellow of Brasenose College. 
for Press by CuarLes L. SHADWELL. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ For richness, radiance, splendour of phrase and 

setting, it is barely equalled by any other of his works,’ 





BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAMPS, QUARTERS, and CASUAL 


PLACES. By ArcuipaLD Forsgs, LL,D. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


EVIL and EVOLUTION. An Attempt to 


turn the Light of Modern Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the 
Author of “ The Social Horizon.” 





4to, 21s, net. 


LEAVES FROM a DIARY in LOWER 


BENGAL. By 0.8. (Retired). With Maps and Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author, including Etchings by Robert Farren, [October 20th. 





Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


CHOICE POEMS of HEINRICH HEINE. 


Translated by J. W. Opp1£, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
[October 20th. 


HANDBOOKS of ARCHAOLOGY and 


ANTIQUITIES. Edited by Professor Percy GaRpDNER and Professor Ket- 
sty. New Volume, 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL 


HISTORY. By A. H. J, Greeniper, M.A. With Map, Extra Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. [October 20th. 








Globe 8vo, 5s. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. The 


End of the Stewarts (1662-1748). By Onartotte M, Yonex. Eighth Series. 





Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LEAVES from the NOTE-BOOKS of 


FRANCES M. BUSS. Being Selections from her Weekly Addresses to the 
Girls of the North London Collegiate School. Edited by Grace Toptis, L.C.P, 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and 0, G. MONTEFIORE. 
OOTOBER, 1898. 
Price 3s, 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, lls, 





Vol, IX. No, 33, 


Notes on its Significance and Use in Biblical and Post- 
Biblical Times. By the Rev. H. W. Hogg.—Eayrtiaw Fragments. By Dr. A, 
Neubauer.—TuHe Tarp Boox or THE MaccaBeEs. By I. Abrahams.—CuRIsTiay 
Demonotoer. II. By F. 0. Oonybeare.—Tur Lewis-Gisson Hesrew Cor 
LecTion. By S. Schechter.—Massoretic Stupres. By Prof. Ludwig Blau. 
OrniticaL Notices.—Suort Norices.—MIscELLANEA, 


Contents.—‘* AMEN.” 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 
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GEORGE DU MAURIER’S Pictures from ‘‘ PUNCH.” 


SOCIETY PICTURES. 
** PUNCH.” 
Comprising a Collection of more than One Thousand Drawings, 


FINELY PRINTED, 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Elegantly bound in Two Handsome Volumes, royal 4to size, with leather 
back and cloth sides, price 12s. each. 


Also in Four Parts, extra cloth, price 5s. 6d. each. 





ENGLISH SOCIETY AT HOME. 
A Selection of ‘ Society” Pictures from “ PUNCH.” 
India-Paper Proofs, mounted, super-royal 4to, cloth 


elegant, price Two Guineas. 


“There could surely be no more delightful volume for a drawing-room table than 
these ‘Society Picrurss, with their genial satire, their fancy, grace, refinement,—and 
all the other piquant and exquisite qualities one associates with the men and women of 
Du Mavrier’s creation.”—Glasgow Herald. 





BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Ltd., Bouverie Street, E.C. 













Woodcuts. 





Companions in Arms. 















from Letters and Journals. 


16mo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

With 11 Photogravure Portraits and 17 other Full-page Illustrations, besides 
4 Plans of Battles and numerous Facsimiles of Letters and Autographs from MSS, 
in the Record Office and the British Museum, A Bibliographical and Chrono- 
logical Table is appended. 


| GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


JUST OUT. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE, 1834 to 1870: 


together with Recollections of Places, People, and Conversations, extracted chiefly 
Illustrated with 18 Portraits in Photogravure, and 144 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Copyrighted, and published in New York, by Messrs. Dopp, Mzap, and Co, 





On Trafalgar Day, October 21st. 


THE NELSON MEMORIAL: Nelson and his 


By Joun Knox Laveurton, M.A., R.N. Large imperial 


About 352 pages. 


There will be One Hundred Numbered Special Large-paper Cepies, on Arnold’s Paper, 
with India Proofs of the Portraits, demy 4to, 42s. net. 





| i RUSKIN HOUSE, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 








Catalogues post-free. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


STRAND. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 








PROF, A. LOIS 


WORLD-FAME 





Business Men all over the world, 
books to one. Handsomely bound, 





— ectus and testimoni als sen 
LOISE TTEH, 237 Fifth Ave. 
Recast Street, ‘London, Eng sland, 










Autograph. Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. E 
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ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Endorsed by Educators, Scientific, Professional and 


"abridged from six 
with Portrait ond 
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» New York, or 200 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 


Re oe 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


o-oo” Cc 0 «A 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSOWS 
LAST STORY, 


ST. IVES: 


The Adventures of a 
Prisoner in Englane ach 


Illusirated by G. GRENVILLE MANTON, 
IS BEGUN IN THE 


NOVEMBER NUMBER of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


NOW READY, ONE SHILLING net, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 


LAST STORY, 


ST. IVES: 


The Adventures of a French 
Prisoner in England, 


Illustrated by G. GRENVILLE MANTON, 
I8 BEGUN IN THE 


NOVEMBER NUMBER of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY, ONE SHILLING net. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
LAST STORY, 


ST. IVES: 


The Adventures of a French 
Prisoner in England, 


Illustrated by G. GRENVILLE MANTON, 
18 BEGUN IN THE 


NOVEMBER NUMBER of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY, ONE SHILLING net, 














Exquisitely Mustrated by the Leading Artists, 


Offices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 








No, 85. OCTOBER, 1896, Price 63, 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Mr. Guapstone’s “StTupIES ON BuriLer.” 
OrtLey’s “ DocTRINE OF THE INCARNATION,” 
TYPES OF THE ANGLICAN EPISCOPATE, 
UNIVERSITIES IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Tue Fatuer OF ENGLISH HistTorY. 

Lecsy’s ‘‘ Democracy AND LIBERTY.” 

Tue DUKE oF ARGYLL’s ‘‘ PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF.” 
SANCTUARY AND SACRIFICE: A REPLY TO WELL- 
HAUSEN. 

Srrone’s ‘‘Curist1an Eruics,” 

Tue TexT OF THE GOSPELS, 

Snort Notices, 


London: SPoTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1651. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, po3t-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


RIDING, a OLI 


ACCIDENTS sioo2tke, oxortsa, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ AUTUMN LIST. 


Just out, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MARIE CORELLI’S NEW BOOK, 
THE MURDER OF DELICIA. 


Just out, demy 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt tops, 12s. 


MY REMINISCENCES. 
By Signor ARDITI. 


Edited by the BARONESS VON ZEDLITZ (née 
BEATTY-KINGSTON). 


Being Fifty Years’ Musical and Operatic Reminiscences of 
Alboni—Benedict—Sontag—Grisi— Mario—Bosio—Piccolomini— 
Ginglini—Titiens—Viardot—* Il Bacio”—Childhood of Adelina 
Patti—Trebelli—Verdi—Rossini—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales’ Wedding, &c.—Rehearsals and First Performance of 
«Faust”—Sims Reeves—Santley— Garibaldi—“ Mireille” —Ilma 
de Murska- Christine Nilsson—Louise Kellog—Auber—Mongini 
—Minnie Hauk — First Performance of Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman” — Alvini Valleria — Albani— Wagner — Gerster — 
Marimon—J. Maas—Lilli Lehmann—Craig-y-Nos—Sir Augustus 
Harris—Mascagni—Humperdinck, &c. 


Illustrated with about 40 Portraits, Facsimile Letters, &c. 


The STANDARD says:—This pleasant. and entertaining book will be 
generally welcomed, not only for its gossip and good stories, but also as the 
careful record of a life of hard and serious work in the service of art.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:— To music lovers, old and young, theze 
Aclight"ul reminiscences may be heartily commended. We must needs lend 
interested ears to one who has enjoyed the artistic companionship of Patti from 
her childhood, Messrs. Grisi, Titiens, Alboni, Trebelli, Mario, Giuglini, Mongini, 
anda host of other stars. The portraits and facsimile letters freely scattered 
over its pages make the book additionally interesting.” 

The MANCHESTER COURIER says :—‘*A book full of charm and interest 
to allreaders. Humorous, startling, and dramatic. A valuable book.” 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says:—“‘A specially attractive auto- 
biography. For more than forty years no one in London, with the exception of 
Costa, had so much to do with the musical direction of operatic enterprise as 
Arditi. His book has something amusing or pleasant to say about nearly every 
one of the multitude of artists who wore his intimate friends, Every chapter 
abounds with lively anecdotes and bright personal sketches.” 

The COURT JOURNAL says:—“This lavishly illustrated volume literally 
t-ems with countk ss good stories and authentic recollections of a truly wonder- 
ful list of brilliant names, There is not a dull moment in the book.” 

The LEEDS MERCURY says :—“ Full of stories, racy, stagey, and humorous. 
we can ene our readers no lack of entertainment from this book of vivid and 
iving interest.” 








JUST OUT, crown 8vo, rich watered silk cloth, Illustrated, 3s, 6d, 
A New Christmas Gift-Book for Children by 


FRANCES CLARE, 
Author of ‘‘A Child’s Pilgrimage.” 


IN A SEA BIRD’S NEST. A Collection of 


Stories for Children (some Allegorical). 


BY dH. A. D. SURRIDGE, M.A. 
JUST OUT, elegant silk cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 


CYRUS: a Tale of the Ten Thousand. 


The GLASGOW HERALD says:—“ Bristles with interesting details....., Very 
interesting to a student of history.” 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—“ Mr, Surridge has got up the scenery 
of his tale with care and accuracy. The story has no lack of adventure both 
with beasts and with enemies.” 


NEW BOOK BY CANON J. HAMMOND, 
Author of ‘ Church or Chapel.” 
THIS DAY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


CONCERNING THE CHURCH. A New and 


most valuable Series of Sermons on the Church, its Strength, Life, Oneness, 
pos manag Faith, Sacraments, Prayers, &c. Reunion, Disendowment, Dis- 
senters, 


BY CANON HUTCHINGS, M.A., Canon of York, Rector 
of Kirby Misperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 
THIS DAY, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


GLEANINGS: Spiritual, Doctrinal, and 


Practical. 

Among other important subjects treated of are Clerical Study—The Dogma of 
the Incarnation—The Operation of the Holy Spirit in the Church—The Doctrine 
of the Fall—Biblical Study and Mystical Interpretation—The Office of Sponsors 
— Universalism — Systematic and Proportional Almsgiving — Brotherhoods — 
Personal Religion—Parochial Missions—Oonscience, its Nature and Needs; &c, 


BY REV. CANON KNOX LITTLE. 


THIS DAY, FIFTH EDITION, printed throughout in red and black, on specially 
— paper, and bound in crimson cloth, bevelled boards, with burnished rd 
edges, 3s. 6d, 


A TREASURY OF MEDITATION; or, Sug- 


gestions as Aids to those who Desire to Lead a Devont Life. 














London: SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


500 Copies, medium 4to, £3 3s. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE CENTURY. 


Being a Collection of Portraits and Sketzhes by Mr. Rupour 
Lreumann. Edited, with Introduction and Short Biographical 
Notices, by H.C. Marinurer. With 12 Photogravures and 
about 70 Facsimile Reproductions in Half-tone, some of them 
printed in Colours, and all executed and printed by the Swan 
Electric Engraving Co. The Letterpress printed by the 
Chiswick Press. [Ready immediately. 


Small colombier 8vo, 21s. net. 


ALBERT MOORE, HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By A. Lys Batpry. With 8 Photogravures and about 70 
other Illustrations. New aud Cheaper Edition, with binding 
designed by Gleeson White. ; 


CHEAPER EDITION, feap. 4to, 3 vols., £3 3s. 


Dedicated by special permission to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 


THE HISTORY OF HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE. By Ernest Law, B.A. Profusely Illustrated 
with Copper-plates, Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and Plans. 
In 3 vols. Vol. I. In Tupor Times. Second Edition. Vol. II. 
In Stuart Times. Vol. III. Opnanez anp GueLeH Times, 


*,* Vol. IT. will be sold in sets only. Vols, I, and III. may be obtained 
separately, 21s. each. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


THE WORKS OF C. S. CALVERLEY. With 


a new binding designed by Gleeson White. 

Vol. I. LITERARY REMAINS. With a Memoir by 
Sir Watrer J. SenpAtu, K.C.M.G., and Portrait.—Vol. II. 
VERSES AND FLY-LEAVES.—Vol. III. TRANS. 
LATIONS INTO ENGLISH AND LATIN. 
—Vol. IV. THEOCRITUS TRANSLATED INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE. 





Wide feap. 8vo, 2s. 


THE NEW CHARTER: a Discussion of the 
Rights of Men and the Rights of Animals. Edited by 
H.S. Satr. Contents:—l. Taz Humanirarian Vizw. By 
John C. Kenworthy.—2. Taz Cuurcn’s View. By Rev. 
A. L. Lilley. —3. Tue Screntiric View. By Josiah 
Oldfield, M.A, B.C.L.—4. Tue Ernican View. By 
Frederic Harrison.—5. THz Sxcunarist Virw. By G. W. 
Foote—6. THz TuxosorpHican Vinw. By C. W. Leadbeater. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 
NEW WORK BEARING ON THE VIVISECTION QUESTION. 


BIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTATION : _ its 
Function and Limits. Including Answers to Nine Questions 
submitted from the Leigh-Browne Trust. By Sir Bensamin 
Warp Ricuarpson, M.D., F.R.S. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CAUSES OF THE CORRUPTION OF 
THE TRADITIONAL TEXTS OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 
By the late Dean Buraon. Edited by the Rev. Epwarp 
Miter, M.A., Wykehamical Prebendary of Chichester. 


*,* This volume is uniform with, and forms a Sequel to “The Traditional 
Texts of the Holy Gospels Vindicated and Established,” by the same author and 
editor. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, 


Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. By 
Commander CuHAarues N. Rosrnson, R.N., Assistant Editor of 
the Army and Navy Gazette. With 140 Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 6s. 

** Commander Robinson’s book is, in short, sué generis. We have nothing like 


it in th . Itisa repertory of all that concerns the Navy.” 
‘pipet ites Bates —Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


WORKS OF SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 


Now first included in the Library. 65 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


LIFE of COLUMBUS. LIFE of CORTES. 2 vols. 
LIFE of PIZARRO. LIFE of LAS CASAS. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York St., Covent Garden. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 16th. 


A COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF FENCING AND DUELLING, 


as Practised by all European Nations from the Middle Ages to 
the Present Day. By CARL A. THIMM. [Illustrated with 
numerous Portraits of Ancient and Modern Masters of the Art, 
Title-pages and Frontispieces of some of the Earliest Works. Por- 
trait of the Author by P. Wilson Steer, and Title-page designed 
by Patten Wilson. 4to, 21s. net. 


UNITS: Poems. By Winirrep Lucas. Fcap. 


8vo, 33. 6d. net. 


SONGS FROM THE GREEK. By 


Jane Minot Sepewicr. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


VIGNETTES: a Miniature Journal of 


Whim and Sentiment. By Husrert CRAcKANTHORPE, Feap. 8vo, boards, 
2s, 61, net. 


JUST OUT. 
GREEN ARRAS: Poems. By Laurence 


Housman. With 6 Illustrations, Title-page, Cover Design, and Ead Papers 
by the Author, Orown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MUSA PISCATRIX: an Angler's 


Anthology. By Jonuw Bucuan. With 6 Etchings by E, Philip Pimlott. 
Crown 8yvo (‘* Bodley Had Antlologies’’), 5s, net. 


UGLY IDOL. A Novel. By Ctaup 


Nicuotsoy. Crown 8vo (‘‘ Keynotes Series ”), 3s, 6d, net. 


MY BROTHER. A Novel. By Vincent 


Browy. Orown 8yo (“ Picrrot’s Library ’’), 2s, net. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
UNDER QUICKEN BOUGHS: Poems. By 


Nora Horrer. Crown &vo, 52. net. 


POSIES OUT OF RINGS. By Witius 


THEODORE Peters. W.th Title-page designed by Patten Wilson, Square 
16mo, 23. 6d. net. 


SCHOLAR GIPSIES. By Joun Bocuan 


With 7 Etchings by D. Y. Cameron. Crown 8vo (“ Arcady Library ”), 5s. net. 


ENGLISH EPITHALAMIES. By Roszrr 


H. Case, Crown 8vo (‘' Bodley Head Anthologies ’’), 5s. net. 


IN THE DORIAN MOOD: Poems. By Victor 


PragR, Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


POEMS. By F. B. Monzy Covurrs. Crown 


8vo, 33. 6d. net. 


SIMPLICITY. A Novel. By A. T. G. Price. 


Square 1émo (“‘ Pierrot’s Library ’’), 2s. net. 


THREE SUCCESSFUL KEYNOTES. 
MARIS STELLA. By Mari Croruitpe Bat- 


Four. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
* Beautifully—even poetically—written, and withal throbs with the stress of 


life and passion.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“ The madness of poor Poldive is very well and subtly described, and the book 
is not easily laid down by those who have once begun to read it.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


IN SCARLET AND GREY: Stories of Soldiers 


and Others. By Fioreyce HennikerR. With THE SPECTRE OF 
THE REAL. By Frorence Henyiker and Toomas Harpy. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“The work of a keen and sympathetic observer of life endowed with a simple 
and graphic literary style. They are realistic in the true sense of the word, and 
are full of deep though restrained pathos.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

**A collection of profoundly melancholy stories, which, nevertheless, maks 
extremely agreeable reading.”’—Graphic, 


DAY BOOKS. By Mase. E. Worton. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
** The interest is considerable and well sustaine1.”—Whitehall Review. 
“Stamp her es a keen analyst of character and motive, and a writer who can 
be graceful or powerful as the occasion requires.”"—Scotsman. 
“«* Morrison’s Heir’ is a really clever study of a shallow and selfish woman. 
The irony of a delicate situation is skilfully developed.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BR 
POETICAL WORKS. seine 


In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, of about 750 each, bound i: 
with a Portrait Frontispiece to volume, 7s. 6d. per vole ett top, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING, 


Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
and FREDERIC G. KENYON. »QC., MP, 
*,* Volume I. will be published on Octuber 20th, and Volume II. on Nov wn 


An Edition has also been printed on India paper. This can be obtai 
through Booksellers, who will furnish information respecting Pe ap aicaly 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsazents’, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ The History of David Grieve,” “ Marcella,” &&, 


From the Westminster Gazette.—‘ Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest novel is 
in many re:pects the best book that she has written, From first to last it is a novel 
of striking power, written with remarkable insight, delicacy, and restraint and 
handled, especially in the opening and closing chapters, with a touch that’ only 
great artists of literature possess.” 





‘¢‘ These fascinating memoirs.’”’—The Sxkerou. 
In 2 vols., with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 28s, 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON 


THIEBAULT (late Lieutenant-General in the French Army). With 

Recollections of the Republic, the Consulate, and the Empire, Translated 

—— by A. J. Buruer, M.A., Translator of the “ Memoirs of 
arbot.” 

From the Daily Chronicle.—‘ These memoirs will take high rank among tho 
literature of the period of which they treat. There is not an uninteresting page 
in them. Mr. Butler’s work as translator and editor is performed with the 
judicious care for which he bas already won a reputation, and he has provided a 
treat for the general reader and the historical student alike.’ 


NEW ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION OF “JESS.” 


On October 26th, with 12 Full-page Iilustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen, 
rown 8yo, 3s. 


JESS. By H. River Haccarp. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


GAY & BIRD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, large crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 63, 


THE 


PICTURE OF THE KING: 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


By R. J. CHARLETON, 
Author of ‘‘The Honourable Jim,” ‘* Margery Rutherford,” 
“A Lost Opportuuity,” &c, 

The scane is laid in the North of England during the great Civil War. The de- 
tentiou of King Charles by the Scots and his attempted escare from them at 
Newcastle are interwoven into the action of the story, though the main interest 
lies in the struggle in the hero’s mind as to which side he should espouse in the 
contest between the King and Parliament. 





JUST PUBLISHED, large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A NEW VOLUME BY “THE NORTHUMBRIAN KIPLING.” 
“ 4 THIRD MASTER OF THE TERRIBLE,”—Vide London Daily Chronicle. 


THE 


WHITE-FACED PRIEST. 


By HOWARD PEASE, 
Author of “ Borderland Studies,” ‘*The Mark o’ the Deil.” 

“The story is well told and introduces us to a group of originals whose peca- 
liarities are delineated by a hand as loving as it is faithful......The book is an 
interesting one.”’—Glasgow Herald, 

“The stories are exce'lent.”—Scotsman, 


MRS. WIGGIN’S LONGEST AND BEST BOOK. 


MARM LISA. 


Crown 8r0, cloth gilt, 63, [October 24th. 


POEMS OF LOVE AND LIFE. By G. 


Cotmore. With special Titie-Page by Selwyn Image. Feap. cloth, 


2s. 6d. net. [In a few days. 
THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. By Livan 
Wuittne. Feap, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROES ON THE STAGE 


By 0. E. L. Wingate, Author of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Heroines on ™ Stage.” 


Crown 8vo, 30 Portraits, cloth gilt, 10s. a 
GIVING AND GETTING CREDIT. By F. 
B. GopparD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53, [ Ready. 


COIN’S FINANCIAL SCHOOL. Crown Rasy 


sewed, ls, 6d. 


London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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under the title of ‘ Iras,’”—Daily Telegraph. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE SECOND SERIES OF 
TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. 


Summers and Winters at Balmawhapple. By Joun SKe.Ton, 
C.B., LL.D. With Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. net. 


Book I. BY THE NORTH SEA.—Book II. AMONG THE 
SUMMER ISLES.—Book III. ALPINE RESTING-PLACES.— 
Book IV. HOME AGAIN! 

“These volumes contain much pleasant chat and shrewd and genial observa- 
tion.”—Daily Chronicle. ol we es ; 

“ : k...... age has the ine e charm o eecnd 
oie arming furoination which belougs to the style of ‘huaht ol ox on = — 
familiar to Shirley’s readers.”’—Scotsman, 


Now 


SYDNEY C. GRIER’S NEW NOVEL. 
ON TUESDAY (20th) WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


AN UNCROWNED KING: 


A Romance of High Politics. By Sypney C. Grizr, Author 
of “ His Excellency’s English Governess,” “In Furthest Ind,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FROM BATUM TO BAGHDAD, 


vié Tiflis, Tabriz, and Persian Kurdistan. By Watrer B. 
Harnis, F.R.G.S., Author of “ 'Tafilet,” “A Journey through 
the Yemen,” &c. With numerous Illustrations and 2 Maps, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


SOME UNCONVENTIONAL 
PEOPLE. 


By Mrs. Guapwyn Jess, Author of “Life and Adventures 
of J. G. Jebb.” With lllustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


AMONG THE 
UNTRODDEN WAYS. 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “A 
Daughter of the Soil,” “In a North Country Village,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR VEITCH’S LIFE. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN VEITCH, L1.D., 


Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, University of Glasgow. 
By Mary R. L. Bryce. With Portrait and 3 Photogravure 
Plates, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just published. 

“ A series of characteristic sketches of the man himself...... A most sympathetic 


and enthusiastic picture of Veitch in his personal and familiar aspects.’’ 
—Glasgow Herald. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


BORDER ESSAYS. 


By Professor Verrcu. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“SOME EMOTIONS AND A MUMMY.” 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


IRAS: a Mystery. 


By a Doveuas, Author of “ A Bride Elect.” Crown 8vo, 
s. 6d, 


“The story is singularly beautifal, and told in a refreshingly pure English 
style.”"—British Weekly. > P Peres 


“*It is an extremely clever tale of mystery which Theo, Douglas has written 


“THE GLORY OF CHRIST.” 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE SUPREMACY AND SUF- 
FICIENCY OF JESUS CHRIST, 


As set forth in the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Ianorus. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ A skilfol and in man igi ti i ‘ 
‘ u lany respects an original exposition of certain texts in the 
epistle, which should interest students of the Bible.’—Scotsman, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND 


SONS, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE: a Personal 


Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes during the American Civil War. 
By Tuomas E. TarLor. With an Introduction by Jutiaw Conpert, Illus- 
trations by R. T. Pritchett, and Map:, 


With Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, 24s, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL BUTLER. 
D.D. (Head-Master of Shrewsbury School, 1798-1836, and afterwards Bi-hop 
of Lichfield), in so far as they illustrate the Scholas:ic, Religious, and Social 
Life of England, 1790-1840. By his Grandson, Samur~ Burier, Author of 
“‘Erewhon,”’ “ Life and Habit,” “Alps and Sanctuaries,” “The Trapanese 
Origin of the ‘Odyssey,’ &c, 

**In the scholastic history cf the present century no name deserves to occupy 

a more honoured place than that of Dr. Samuel Butler, who was head-master of 

Shrewsbury School from 1790 to 1833, and made the school one of t_e most 

famous in the kingdom.”—Tines. 


NOW READY, 8vo, 6s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 368, 


October, 1596, ‘ 
ConTeENTs. 


1, Ipeats or ANARCHY, 6. Toe Niw Art CRITICISM. 
2. Sim Tuomas More. 7. SPEAKER ONSLOW. 

Mar. &. THE Papat CONCLAVES. 
9, Borrs anD UITLANDERS. 


3. 
4. Cicero’s CaS# AGAINST Cm@SAR, 
5 10, MoN£Y ANDTHE MassEs In AMERICA, 


. ELIZABETHAN FasuHIons. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES FOR TURKEY: 


Facts and Memories of Forty Years. By the Duxz or ArGyLt, K.G., K.T. 


Crown 8vo, 9s, 


THE STUDENT’S LYELL. Edited by Jonn 


W. Jupp, O.B., LL.D., F.B.S., of the Royal School of Mines. Being a New 
Edition of Sir Charles Lyell’s “Student’s Elements of Geology.” With. 
upwards of 600 Illustrations. 


NEW EDITION OF KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Large crown 8vo, 14s. 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By W.D. 
Haxuipurron, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, King’s College, London. 
Fourteenth Edition, Revised and in great part Rewritten. With upwards of 
600 Il.ustrations, including some Coloured Plates. 


TWO NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY. By G. 
Croom Rosertson, late Grote Professor, University College, London. 
Edited, from Notes of Lectures delivered at the College, 1870-1892, by (Mrs.} 
CO. A. Fotey Ruys Davips, M.A. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By G. 
Croom Roszrtson, late Grote Professor, University College, London. 
Edited, from Notes of Lectures delivered at the College, 1870-1892, by (Mrs.> 
C. A. Fotey Rays Davips, M.A, 


NEARLY READY. 
OUR SEVEN HOMES. Autobiographical 


Reminiscences of the late Mrs, Rundle Charles, Author cf “ The Schéaberg 
Cotta Family.” Orown 8vo. 


THE LETTERS OF FREDERIC, LORD 


BLACHFORD, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1860-1872. 
Edited by Gzoraz EpEN Maninpin, 8yvo, 


THE JAPANESE ALPS. An Account of 
Climbing and Exploration in the unfamiliar Mountain Regions of Central 
Japan. By the Rev, WALTER Weston, M.A., F.S.4., Member of the Alpine 
Club; late British C!aplain, Kobe, Japan. With Maps and Lllustratioxs, 
medium 8vo. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR JOHN 


DRUMMOND BAY, P.C., K.0.B., G.C.M.G., sometime Minister at the Court 
of Morocco. Based on his Journals and Correspondence. With a Prefaca 
by General Sir Francis De Wiyton, K.C.M.G. With Portrait and Ilustra- 
tions, 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF BRIAN HODGSON. By 


Sir Witulam W. Hunter, K.0.8.1, With Portraits, 8vo. 





EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Messrs. MACLEHOSE’S LIST 


MEMOIR OF JOHN NICHOL, 


Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 
By Professor Kniaut, St. Andrews. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[ Ready. 

** Professor Knight has performed his task with the appreciation of a friend, 
and the charm of the book is greatly increased by Nichol’s own story of his early 
years. This beautiful family picture forms the choicest chapter of a volume 
which is fuli of interest throughout.”—Spectator. 

“ He [Mr. Knight] has done his work well...... He has given us what seems to 
be a faithful picture of a man, in whose character, no less than in his intellect, 
there were many points both peculiar and interesting.”—Speaker. 

“ Professor Knight is wont to adorn whatever he handles, and his ‘ Memoir of 
John Nichol’ is no exception......It is a delightful piece of scholarly biography, 
as loyal as it is discerning.” —Literary World. 


AN ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


the Protection and Preservation of our Ancient Monuments. 
By Davip Murray, LL.D., F.S.A. 8vo, 2s.net. [Ready. 


MEDICINE AND KINDRED ARTS 
IN THE PLAYS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


By the late Jonn Morzs, M.D., Largs. Edited by Jamzs 
Finutayson, M.D. Crown 8vo. [This month. 


ETHICS OF CITIZENSHIP. 


By Joun MacCunn, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in the 
University College, Liverpool. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. [This month. 
*¢ Ethics of Citizenship’ is a little book which, for general usefulness, far 
exceeds the massive tomes in which sociological philosophers are accustomed to 
impound the darkness of their cogitations. Its chief value is not for profes- 
sional thinkers, but for the ordinary sensible man who wants to understand hi 
duty to his country and his neighbours.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“There are ideas, and the courage of them, in Professor MacCunn’s ‘ Eth 
= _—— 3’ indeed, the scholarly little treatise is mixed with brains.’’ 
jpeaker, 


GLASGOW: 


its Municipal Organisation and Administration. By Sir 
James Betu, Bart., Lord Provost, and James Paron, F.L.S., 
President of the Museums Association of the United Kingdom. 
Crown 4to, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. net. 


[This month. 
THE STATE AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL: 


the Points at Issue between Socialism and Individualism. 
By Wivu1am SHarpe McKecauniz, M.A., LL.B., Lecturer on 
Constitutional Law and History in the University of Glasgow. 
Demy 8vo. [This month. 


HYMNS OF FAITH AND LIFE. 
Collected and Edited by the Rev. Jonn Hunter, D.D., 
Trinity Church, Glasgow. New and Enlarged Edition, 
908 pp. fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“No more catholic collection of hymns has ever been given to the world.”’— 

Christian World, 

“ For private devotion it is above all price and praise, It should be on the 
same shelf as Thomas a Kempis.”—Sheffield Independent. 

“Mr. Hunter’s anthology of bymns is much superior to ordinary collections, It 
is truly catholic.”—Academy. 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICES 
FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, 


including additional Services for Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
Marriage, and the Burial of the Dead. Prepared by the Rev. 
JounN Hunter, D.D. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

“It is striking for the comprehensive charaeter of its prayers, the beanty of 

—_ ex eee, and the spirit of devotion which they breathe,”—North British 
aily Mail, 
“Incomparably the best of its class.""—Baptist, 


STRATHENDRICK AND ITS IN- 
NS hele FROM EARLY 


An Account of the Parishes of Fintry, Balfron, Killearn, 
Drymen, Buchanan, and Kilmaronock. By the late Joun 
GuTuRiz Smirn, F.S.A. Scot., Author of “The Parish of 
Strathblane.” With Memoir and Portrait, crewn 4to, with 
numerous Engravings, Wood-cuts, and Family Trees, 
£1 11s. 6d. net. 


It is a brilliant panorama of Scottish history..,...the illustrations bei 
tpecially praiseworthy.”—Glasgow Merald. a ital 


ics 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 


Publishers to the University. 


London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO., Limited. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co, 


JULIA CARTWRIGHT (MRS. HEN 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Life and 


Letters. With 9 Full-page Photogravures by the Swan Electri : 
Company, and Messrs. Braun et Cie, of Paris. Royal 8vo, handeo entering 
in cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION in ound 
50 copies for England, 42s, net, A special featurerof the illustrat eee to 
reproduction, by permission, of several of the Drawings and Pastels r am 
Collection of Mr. J. S. Forbes, recently exhibited at the Grajton Galler” <"’ 
never before engraved. ry, and 
MINICK DALY, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


ADVENTURES of ROGER L'ESTRANGE, 


sometime Captain in the Florida Army of H.E. the Marqué 

Soto. An Autobiography. Translated from the § anish, onde “ 
Dominick Daty, of the Inner Temple, With Coloured Route Map, 63, Th, y 
are two contemporary accounts of De Soto's disastrous expedition, one is tn 
Spanish, another in Portuguese,and here we have a third, by one of the Pad 
Englishmen who are known to have been with the army. It is peculiar in being 
less a history of the expedition than a narrative of the extraordinary pereinal 
adventures 7 ie Englishman Roger L’Estrange. How it comes to be published 
at this late date is explained by the Editor in an introductory chapter, 


JAMES BLAKE BAILEY, B.A., Librarian to the Royal Col'ege of Surgeons 


The DIARY of a RESURRECTIONIST: 


1811-1812, to which are added an Account of the Resurrection Men j 
London, and a Short History of the Passing of the Anatomy Act With 
10 Full-page Illustrations and Facsimiles, 33. 6d. - 


WITH PREFACE BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


TWO QUEENS (Marie Antoinette of France 


and Caroline Matilda of Denmark), A Historical Novel. From th i 
of Baron Smo. 12mo, ls. 6d. © Memoirs 
'ATHER DOLLING’S BOOK. _[ New Edition ready, 


TEN YEARS in a PORTSMOUTH SLUM. 


Containing the Full Correspondence with the Bishop of Winchester, wi 
18 Full-page Plates, 63. nee, ie ‘ 


The FIVE GREAT SKEPTICAL DRAMAS 


of HISTORY. By the late Rev. Joun Owen, Author of “Skeptics of the 

French Renaissance,” ‘ Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance,” ac. 10s. 6d. 

A Comparative Study of Z:chylus’s ‘‘ Prometheus Vinctus,” “The Book of 

eo Goethe’s “ Faust,” Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” Calderon’s * BE) Magi.o 
rodigioso. 


ANTIMACHUS of COLOPHON and the 


POSITION of WOMEN in GREEK POKTRY, By E. F. M. Benecke. 63, 
“ His subject is one that has often attracted scholars, and the wonder is that it 
has not been more exhaustively treated before; for it is nothing less thana 
discussion of the problem when and in what manner did woman and the 
romantic passion of love for woman take, in literature, the predominating place 
which they have so long occupied, and stil! occupy.”—TimEs. 


The ART of CONTROVERSY, and other 


Posthumous Essays. By A.ScHOPENHAUER. Translated by BarLey Saunpers, 
M 2s. 6d. “A very smart piece of writing, plentifully sprinkled with 
sarcasm and irony.”—GLasaow HERALD. ** Certainly not less interesting 
than any of Mr. Saunders’s former versions of Schopenhauer.”—Scorsman, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 






























































THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 378. OCTOBER, 1896. 8vo, price 6s, 


1, NAPOLEON III. 

2. CATHOLIC MYSTICS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

38. WOMAN UNDER THE ENGLISH LAW. 

4, * FEDERALISING” THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

5. NEW VIEWS ABOUT MARS. 

6. THE DROPMORE PAPERS, 

7. THE KINGDOM OF FIFE. 

8. THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF 
9, BEETHOVEN’S NINE SYMPHONIES. 

10. LADY ARABELLA STUART AND THE VENETIAN ARCHIVES. 
ll, THE COUNTRY AND THE MINISTRY. 





THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


No. 44. OCTOBER, 1896. Price 5s. 

1, Articles, 

ARRIAN AS LEGATE OF CAPPADOOIA, By Professor PerHam, 

CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. Part II. By Professor Marriayp, LL.D. , 

NEW LIGHTS ON THE DIVORCE OF HENRY VIII. Part I. By 
James GAIRDNER,. 

THE WORKS OF GEORGE SAVILE, FIRST MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. 
By Miss Foxcrort. 

2, Notes and Documents.—An Old-English Charter of William the Conqueror in 
favour of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, A.D. 1068, by W. H. STEVENSON ; 
Peter’s Pence and the Population of England about 1164, by Professor 
LreBsRMANN, LL.D.; Master Vacarius, by the Rev. Canon Jessorp, D.D.; 
The Death and Funeral of Catherine de Medici, as described by the Venetian 
Ambassador in France, by Horatio F, Brown, 

3. Reviews of Books.—4. Correspondence.—5, Notices of Periodicals,—6, List of 
Recent Historical Publications.—7, Index, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmsen, Lonpoyn, Oode: UNicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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Autumn Announcements, 1896. 


LAWRENCE AND BULLEN, LTD. 


PCOSOSO SSS SSSSSSSOSOSSSSSO SOO SS OSSOSOO OOD 


THE KAFIRS OF THE HINDU-KUSH. By Sm Gzorcz Rosertson, K.O.S.I 
With numerous Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. Royal 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. [Shortly. 


* In Octobsr, 1889, I found myself, for the second time, the official guest of the Mehtar of Ohitra!, at the fort which constitutes the capital of that country. 

» le and the country were alike interesting—the former for their picturesque light-heartedness, the latter for its magnificent scenery, aud both for their 

we Loot pee novelty. But it was not only the Chitrdlis themselves that had excited my curiosity, for at the Mehtar’s capital, on my visit in 1883, I had seen 
freee hairs of the Hindu-Kush, and had heard many tales of their strange manners and customs. The psople of Kafiristéa had first excited my curiosity 
several Afghan War of 1879-80, and seeing them now in the flesh, my interest in them became so intensified that the desire to see them in their own homes 
GuriPs csistible, I had accordingly asked the Government of India to be allowed to make an attempt to enter the KAfir country, and the permissiou was accorded 
bef ime actually on my way to Chitral for the second time. It should be mentioned that the only previous European who hai attempted to enter Kafiristan was 
weeks clone!) Lockhart, when in command of a mission to examine the Hindu-Kush poneee in 1885-86. He had penetrated into the upper part of the 

17 


ae wee ee” and remained there for a few days; but jealousies having broken ont amongst the K4fir headmen, he had been compelled to leave the country and 


return to Chitr 1, 


SHAKSPERE’S HOLINSHED: the Chronicle and the Historical Plays compared. 
By W. G. BOSWELL-STONE. Crown 4to, 15s. net. [Neat week. 


* Courtenay’s ‘‘ Commentaries on the Historical Plays of Shakspere” were published in 1840, and have so long been out of print that a work of similar aim 
it is hoped, be unwelcome, In “Shakspere’s Ho!inshed” the historical plays are compared, scene by scene, with passages chiefly derived from Holinshed’s 
Chronicles ;”” supplemented by illustrations taken from other sources—Foxe’s *‘ Acts and Monuments,” for example—which even Holinshed’s maisive tomes did 
not embrace, ‘The excerpts are generally accompanied by prefatory words, narrating the dramatic action in the dramatic order, and noticing, as they occur, all 
important variations of historic chronology and historic facts, 


THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By James Moninr. 
Edited by Dr. C. J. WILLS, with an Introduction by Sir FREDERICK GOLDSMID, K.C.B. [Illustrated from original 
Sketches made by James Morier, and from Drawings by Persian Artists. Royal 8vo, £1 1s. net. 


* James Morier’s famous romance, “* Hajji Baba of Ispahan,” which remains the one authoritative work on Persian manners and customs, is accessible in many 
forms; but no attempt has hitherto been made to issue a handsome, illustrated, library edition. The publishers are deeply indebted to Lady Morier, who k ndly 
Jaced at their disposal James Morier’s sketch-books, which contain the interesting drawings that he made for the express purpose (now realisd) of illustrating 
isromauce. The editor, Dr. Wills, when he was residing in Teheran, commissioned Pers'an artists to illustrate incidents of the story; and these drawings havo 
peen used for the present volume, which also contains numerous reproductions of Persian textiles, pottery, metal-work, household implements, &. 


may not, 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
THE POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN, THE SILURIST. Edited by E. K. 


CHAMBERS. With an Introduction by H. C. BEECHING, Rector of Yattendon. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. net. [In a few days, 


* This edition contains all the poems, sacred and secular, of Henry Vaughan, Some copies are printed on Large Paper, 
+ A prospectus of the Muses’ Library will be sent on application, 


THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE: a Romantic History. By Sranpisn O’Grapy. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
» The story of the capture of Red Hugh, a famous Irish chieftain in the days of Elizabeth, his confinement in Dublin Castle, and his escape therefrom. 


TURKISH FAIRY-TALES AND FOLK-TALES.  Oollected by Dr. Icnioz 
KUNOS. Translated from the Hungarian Version by R. NISBET BAIN. Illustrated by Celia Levetus. Demy 8vo,6s. [Ready. 


* Uniform with Mr, Bain’s collections of “ Russian Fairy-Tales ”’ and ‘ Cossack Fairy-Tales.” 

t These stories were collected from the mouths of the Turkish peasantry by the Hungarian savant, Dr. Ignatius Kunos, during his travels through Anatolia, and 
publi-hed for the first time in 1859 by the well-known Hungarian Literary Society, “ A Kisfaludy Tarsasdg,” under the title of “ Térék Népmések (‘‘ Turk'sh Folk- 
Tales”), with an Introduction by Professor Vambery. That distinguished Orientalist, certainly the greatest living authority on the primitive culture of tae Turko- 
Tartaric peoples, who is as familiar with Uzteg epics and Uiguric didactics as with the poetical masterpieces of Western Kurope, is enthusiastic in h's praises of 
these folk-tal's. He compares the treasures of Torkish folk-lore to precious stones lying neglected in the by-ways of philology for want of gleaners to gather them 
in, and he warns the student of ethnology that when once the threatened railroad actually invades the classic land of Auatolia, the:e naively poetical myths and 
— bo infallibly be the first victims of Western civilisation...... I have supplemented these purely Turkish with four semi-Turkish tales translated from the 
origin umanian, 


THE SECRET ROSE. Stories by W. B. Years. Illustrated by J. B. Yeats. Or. 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE CHARIOT OF THE FLESH. By Heptry Perez. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
AN ERRING PILGRIMAGE. By Noe: Atysur. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MARGOT. By Srpney Picxerinc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARIE DE MANCINI: a Romantic History. From the French of Madame Sopmin Gay. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 











SHORT STORIES. 
MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacozs. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


* This book should secure Mr, Jacobs a prominent place among the humorists of the time, 








UNDINE. 


UNDINE: a Romance. By Friepricn pe ta Morrs Fovgvé. Translated by Epmunp 
GOSSE. Illustrated by Florence M. Rudland. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
* An Edition is also kept in crown 4to, with Photogravure Illustrations by Mr. W. E. F. Britten, 12s. 6d. net, 





IN PREPARATION. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT. Edited by the Eart or Sorrork and 
BERKSHIRE, HEDLEY PEEK, and F. G. AFLALO. With numerous Illustrations. In Twenty Parts. 
[A Prospectus will be issued shortly. } 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


DRAWINGS BY SANDRO BOTTICELLI FOR DANTE’S DIVINA 


COMMEDIA. Reduced Facsimiles after the Originals in the Royal Museum, Berlin, and in the Vatican Library. With an 
Introduction and Commentary by F. LIPPMANN. Royal 4to, £4 4s. net. 
.y| Dr. Lippmann’s masterly essay which precedes the delicate reproductions of Botticelli’s beautiful desigas which kind Fortune has preserved throuzh tho 
risks of four centuric 8,is exactly what every lover of the artist and of Dante would desire.....The artist’s admirers should be grateful to the taste, skill, andenterprise 
of Messrs, Lawrence and Bullen.”— Atheneum, 
390 Copies printed for England ; 110 for America. 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Ltd., 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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BY FIELD-MARSHAL 


FORTY-ONE YEARS in INDIA: fro 


£ubaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 
Kanpanak and WarTrErrorp, V.O., 
demy 8yo, 3&s, 


WITH PORTRAITS OF 


‘Field-Marshal Lory ROBERTS. 
Gereral Sir WiLL1aM MansFIELD. 
General Sir James Outram, 
4eneral Joun NIcHOLsON. 
General Sir AnTHUR HaRDINGE. 
General Sir SamvEt Browne, V.O. 


AND PLANS OF 





LORD ROBERTS, V.C. : 


By Field-Marshal Lorp Rosegts of 
G.0.B., G.C.S.I., G.O.L.E. In 2 vols. 


General Lorp Napier of Mae@pata, 
General Lorp CLYDE. 
Field- Marshal Sir Donatp Martin 


EDITED BY CAPTAIN CASTLE. 


The JERNINGHAM LETTERS (1780-1843), 


Being Excerpts from the Correspondence and Diaries of moura 

Lady Jerningham and of her Daughter, Lad Bedingfola mae ble 
Notes, by Rountow Caste, M.A, F.S.A. With with 
Cossey, Oxburgh, and other Illustrations. In 2 vols, crown 8yo, 24s, 


THE THIRTEENTH EARL OF PEMBROKE. 


18 Portraits and Views of 


GenruisirAssaxax Roszets. | POLITICAL LETTERS and SPEECHES of 


The Amir of AraHanIsTaN, &c. x } 
with 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


the late EARL of PEMBROKE and MONTGOMERY. In 1 vol, demy &ro, 
































Cawnpore, Kabul, Kandahar, Delhi, Lucknow, &o., and other Illustrations. 


BY MR, HISSEY. 

ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. By 
James Joun Hisser, Author of “A Drive Thro’ England,” ‘On the Box 
Seat,” &c. With 16 lllustrations from Sketches by the Author, engraved 
by Mr. George Pearson, and Map of the Route. In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 16s, 

SIR F. MONTEFIORE, BART. 


The PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE. By Sir 


Francis Moyteriorr. In 1 vol, crown 4to, with numerous Portraits and 
other Iilustrations, 12s, 6d. 
BY MISS OROMMELIN. 


OVER the ANDES from the ARGENTINE 


to CHILI and PERU. By May Ornommetin. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


BY AN OLD COLLEGER, 


ETON in the FORTIES. By Arthur Duke 


Coteriner. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 6s, 
EDITED BY DR. ALDIS WRIGH 


LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to 


FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by Witt1am ALpis Waieut, D.C.L, 

In 1 vol. small crown 8vo, with Portraits on Steel of Mrs, Kemble and 

Edward Fitzgerald. 6s. (Ready. 
BY MR. LORD. 


The LOST POSSESSIONS of ENGLAND: 


Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ionian 
Islands, &. By Watree Frewen Logp, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, 63, (Ready. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CARL VON 


DITTERSDORF. Dictated to his Son, aud rendered i i 
. Antuvur D, Oorzripez, In 1 vol. crown 8y0, 73. 6d. ‘nto English by 


BY MR. BYRNE. 


AUSTRALIAN WRITERS: Lindsay Gordon, 


Rolf Boldrewood, Mareus Olarke, Tasma, Mrs. Campbell 
—e Henry Kingsley. By J. F. Desmonp Brann. In om — 
Oy 
BY MRS. R. M. KING, 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By R. M. King, 


Author of “A Diary of a Civilian’s Wife in Iudia.” In1 vol, or 
with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. ‘own Syo, 


BY MR, RAE, 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. A Bio- 


raphy. By W. Fraser Rag. Includiag much information derived from 
New Sources. With an Introduction by Sheridan’s Great-Grandson, the 
Marquess of Durrerin and Ava, K.P., G.0.B. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 26s. [ Ready. 


BY MISS HILL. 


WOMEN in ENGLISH LIFE. By Georgiana 





Hit, Author of “A History of English Dress,” &, In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with Frontispieces, 28s, [Beady, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY. 


NOW READY. 


NOW READY. 


OUT of the WORKHOUSE. By |The TOWER of GHILZAN. By | GODDESSES THREE. By D. Hugh 


Mrs. Hervert Martin, Author of “ Britomart,” 
&. Ia 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, “ Brenda's 


NOW READY. 8vo, 63. 


The YOKE of FREEDOM. By 





ry nn tag H. M. Greensow, Author of 
ixperiment,” &. In 1 vol. crown 


NOW READY. 


Pryce. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


NOW READY. 





CGuantes Jans, Author of “On Turnham | ANTHONY BLAKE'S EXPERIMENT | The KING’S REVENGE. By Claude 


Green,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 





In 2 vols, crown 8vo, i23, 


Bray. In 1 vol, crown 8yo, 63. 











NOTICE.—A New Story by Miss F. M. PEARD, Author of “The Baroness,” “ Country 
Cousins,” &c., entitled “THE CAREER OF CLAUDIA,” will be commenced in the 


NOVEMBER issue of THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
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In uniform binding. Each Novel may be obtained separately, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68. 


By ROSA x. CAREY. By MAARTEN MAARTENS 
GRAND-DAUGHTERS, | MY LADY NOBODY. 
BASIL LYNDHURST. “GOD'S FOOL.” 
LOVER or FRIEND? The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. 
MARY ST. JOHN. An OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


The GREATER GLORY. 


By FLORENCE 
MONTGOMERY. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
BARBARA HEATHCOIE’S TRIAL. 
HERIOT’S OROIOE. 
NoT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
Sur econ 
{Ik’3 WHIM. ' : 
BERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. MISUNDERSTOOD. 





UNOLE MAX. | WEE WIFIE. THROWN TOGETHER. 
FOR LILIAS. SEAFORTH. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


By MARY By RHODA 
CHOLMONDELEY. serene. 
SCYLLA or OC 
Dt OHABLES DANVERS. PR ity 
COMETH UP'as a FLOWER. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL.| saxo 


JOAN. 
The “ FIRST VIOLIN.” NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: 
FROM MOOR ISLES, RED as a ROSE 1S SHE. 





ALDYTH. SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BORDERLAND. BELINDA 
KITH avd KIN, 


“DOCTOR CUPID.” 
PROBATION, ALAS! 
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